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NEWBERG, OREGON 
The New Sulphite Pulp Mill of the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company Goes Inte Production This Month 


























INSTALLED AT 
SPAULDING PULP & PAPER CO., NEWBERG, ORE. 


The RYTHER CHIP SCREEN was chosen on account of its 
ability to classify the chips. This equipment has high capacity and 
is very compact. The construction is of steel throughout and the 
drive is Timken mounted. A Wood Ideal Chip Breaker is installed 
in the chipper. This equipment separates the chips and dusts 
the entire flow, which results in uniform chip conditions. 


FOR CANADA REFER 
CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
10 PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 


























at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, 
20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Se- 


Vacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published monthly February to December, and semi-monthly in January, 


Wash. Subscription: U. S. and Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.90. Entered as second class matter May 
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An 
IDEAL COMBINATION 


THE BELOIT PATENTED HIGH 
SPEED SHAKE 





Combined With 


THE BELOIT PATENTED UNIT 
REMOVABLE FOURDRINIER 





READ THESE FACTS— 


1. SHAKES TWICE AS FAST AND HAS 


2. LESS THAN 144 THE WEIGHT OF OLDER 
MODELS 


3. SHAKE IS ADJUSTABLE FOR SPEED AND 
LENGTH OF STROKE WHILE RUNNING 


4. NO WEARING SURFACES 
5. BETTER FORMATION 
6. HIGHER SPEED 
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The MORSE Rocker Joint 


less wear « longer life - greater efficiency 











HE joint is the vital part of any silent chain 
and on its operation depend the efficiency and 
durability of the chain. Minimum joint wear, 

therefore, means long chain life. 














The efficient rocker or rolling action of the Morse 
Rocker Joint eliminates the rubbing or sliding fric- 
tion commonly found in all round pin chains. Re- 
ferring to the illustration above, link No. 1 is pulling 
on its flat faced seat pin, Sl against rocker pin 
R2 in link No. 2. 


Note how the original Morse Rocker Joint Chain 
carries the load between sprockets on a broad, flat 
bearing surface between pins, thereby reducing wear 















































and preventing slippage. It rocks on a line contact 
only when the chain is entering and leaving the 
sprocket. 

As the sprocket rotates, link No. 2 rolls around and 
reaches position of link No. 3. Note that the rocker 
pin has now rolled on the flat seat pin. 


This Rocker Joint action combines with good mate- 
rial and expert workmanship, to make the Morse 
Silent Chain, noted for its 98.6% sustained efficiency 
and long life. 

Let a Morse Transmission Engineer show you how 
Morse Drives are serving practically every power 
transmission need. 










See our exhibit at Booth 264 and half of Booth 263 at the 
Sixth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Place, New York, December 5th to 18th, 1927. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Morse Engineers are always available at: 





ATLANTA, GA.. 702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. Ps Mec cccccceses 7601 Central Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA....... 803 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD..........-- 1002 Lexington Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY..516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co. PECTEOEEE,. PAecccrcvccove Westinghouse Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA...... Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...........->+ 413 Third St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF......... Monadnock Bldg. 
DOGTON, MAGE... ccccccccccccs 141 Milk St. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ST. LOUIS, MO...... 2137 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
(|, Ellicott Square Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA...... A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. TORONTO, 2 ONT., CAN....... 50 Front Street,, E. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.....404 Commercial Bank Bldg. Queen & Crescent Building, 334 Camp St. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
GHC eee, Tas... cccccvccece 112 W. Adams St. Be Pee PS Bivevccucviscwens 50 Chureh St. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.....c.eccee Dufferin St. 

421 Engineers Bldg. ee 923 W. 0. W. Bidg., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 






211 Ideal Bldg D. H. Braymer Equipt. Co. 


Eg CHAIN 


When writing to Morse CHAIN Co. please mention Pacitric PuLP & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Beloit Standardizes on Timkens 


There is no straddling in Beloit’s endorsement of Timken 
Bearings for their paper mill machinery. 


They know. Research in every direction determined that 
only Timken tapered design, Timken made electric steel 
and Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS assure the 


rigidity, the stamina, to perform year in and year out 
with real credit to Beloit machinery. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN: BEARINGS 


When writing THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
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Cranetilt non-return steam traps can be supplied in the size and capacity needed 


Capacity multiplied by five 


For removing condensation from lines un- 
der any pressure, the Cranetilt non-return 
steam trap is a simple, efficient device, 
operating smoothly and automatically. 


It has five to twelve times the capacity ot 
bucket or float traps having the same pipe 
connections. It uses no lubricating oils or 
steam. It needs nospecial tools orwrenches. 
It can be repaired, on the few occasions 
when it needs any repairing, with little 
trouble or delay. 


Since the valve either opens itself wide or 


shuts tightly, it operates quietly and with- 
out simmering. Since all working parts 
are on the outside and easily accessible, 
valves are readily renewable. 


Such a trap, keeping steam lines clean and 
dry with no attention except an occasional 
glance, is one among many Crane items 
which are saving industry thousands of 
dollars annually. 


For steam traps, valves, fittings, fabricated 
piping, or specialties, for any purpose, 
consult Crane, 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
ClE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


= 














When writing to Crane Co. please mention Pacific PuLp &,Paprer INDUSTRY 
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Are You Receiving These? 


F not, send us your name. We want 

every mill executive, everyone who is 
in the least interested in paper making 
machinery to receive the messenger. 


The Messenger is a newsy, informative 
house organ of eight pages published 
every month—one month by The Black- 
Clawson Company and the alternative 
month by the Shartle Brothers Machine 
Company, Division of The Black-Claw- 
son Company. 


It doesn’t try to sell you anything, but 


does try to give you interesting, helpful 
information about new developments in 
paper making equipment. Some months 
it describes how other mills are solving 
their problems. And in the “Briefs 
Column” it tells what’s doing in the in- 
dustry. 


All in all, we believe it’s a little booklet 
worth while—and it takes only a few 
minutes a month to read it. So send us 
your name and address. There is no 
obligation whatever connected with re- 
ceiving the Messenger. 


The Black-Clawson Company 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
15 Park Row, New York City 


Export Offices: 


Builders of Highest Quality Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 
Patentees and Sole Builders of Vertical Dryers and Champion Fourdriniers 


LACK: LAWSON 








PAPER MAKING 








BY 2) 
MAC \CHINERY 


Built with Nai ine-Tool Accuracy 


When writing to BLAcK-CLAWSON Co. please mention Pacitric PuLe & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Driving a Jordan Engine 


ICTURED below is a Nuttall MR- 

25 Mill Type reduction gear unit 
driving a Jordan Engine in the mill of 
a large Wisconsin paper company. 
This unit is driven by a 400 h.p. motor 
at 900 r.p.m., and reduces this speed 
in a ratio of 7.5:1. Helical gears, 
mounted on Timken roller bearings, all 
enclosed in an oil tight case, insures 
the continuous, dependable operation 
of this drive and the reduction of main- 
tenance to a minimum. 


Send for our bulletins 


Nuttall Type C Flexible R. D. NUTTALL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Couplings on both shafts Philadelphia Chicago Houston Los Angeles 
protect this drive from all 


shocks and destructive vi- In Canada 
bration. Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Montreal, Toronto 


When writing R. D. NuTTaLt Co. please mention Paciric Pup & PAPER INDUSTRY 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 


For their Grinder Drives — 


Westinghouse Synchronous Motors 


HE electrical equipment in the recent addition to the Wash- 

ington Pulp and Paper Company's mill at Port Angeles was 
supplied by Westinghouse. Westinghouse motor drives are em- 
ployed throughout, from the sectional paper machine drive and 
control to the motors driving the pumps and agitators—and, as in 
most modern mills, Westinghouse synchronous motors constitute 
the grinder drive. 


These motors, because of their high power factor, constant speed, and adaptability toslow 
direct coupled drives. are inherently suited to grinder drive applications. 


Evidence of the satisfactory performance of this equipment is shown by the repeat 


orders received—there are now fifteen 1,000 hp. Westinghouse synchronous motors 
driving the grinders in this mill. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactunng Company 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 


Westinghouse 


When writing to WESTINGHOUSE ELEec. & Mrc. Co. please mention Paciric PuLP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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PERKINS-GOODWIN CO. 


Established 1846 


591 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PULP-PAPER 


UNITED STATES AGENTS 


FOR 


SPAULDING PULP & PAPER CO. 
NEWBERG, OREGON 


NORTHWESTERN PULP & PAPER CO. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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American Filter at St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation 


Other American Equipped Mills ‘ 
American Filter at Consolidated Miami Paper Company merican Filter at Abitibi 
. Water Power & Paper Mill New Foundland Power & Paper 


St. Anne Paper Company Other American Equipped Mills 


Other American Equipped Mills Manitoba Paper Company 


Algonquin Paper Company Ontario Paper Company, Ltd. 


Finch-Pruyn Paper Company Savi ng ; 
In Clay Alone Was Worth While 


[N one of the important mills in Before the American Filter was in- 

Ohio, there is a 9-5 American stalled 400 pounds per 2000-pound 
Filter handling white water from a beater were used. After the Filter 
soda-sulphite machine. went into service, only 275 pounds 

were needed. 

Recovery of fibers was expected and Actual clay savings amounted to 
obtained; one and one-half B. D. tons 

; : about $50.00 a day. 
being recovered daily. 

- This still further emphasizes the all 

But in addition clay was saved in ‘round value of the American Con- 
substantial amounts. tinuous Filter. 


American Filters are used as: ie — American Filters are used as: 


Groundwood Deckers or Thickeners. vy ‘<j Combined Sulphite Deckers and 
Save-Alls. 


Combined Bleach Washers 
Deckers and Save-Alls. 


Sulphite Deckers or Thickeners. 
White Water Save-Alls. 


American Filter at Powell River 


Other American Equipped Mills 


Minn. & Ontario Paper Co. 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company 
Bryant Paper Company 


UNITED FILTERS 
CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: “Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City ' 
Export Office: 25 Broadway, New York Code Address: Unifilter, New York 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE—CENTRAL BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


When writing to UNITED Fitters CorporaTION please mention PaciFic PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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PAPER MILL MACHINERY 





JORDAN ENGINES—PUMPS—“RAINSTORM” SHOWER PIPES 





The Undercut Trimmer 


The AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTING MACHINE, designed for PAPER MILL SERVICE, is of 


rugged and compact design, of great strength yet with simplicity on which you can with accuracy, quick- 
ly handle and cut any grade of paper or cardboard. 


The AUTOMATIC CLAMP is governed in the 
pressure put upon the stock by the resistance to 
the knife in cutting through the stock. The 
tougher the stock, the greater the pressure will 
be upon it. The pile to be cut will automatically 
have the proper pressure put upon it, regardless 
of its height or width. 


The BACK GAUGE has a face which is finished 
absolutely square to the side gauges, and is also 
parallel to the knife, regardless of its distance 
from the knife. The standard back gauge is in 
one piece. A triplicate back gauge can be fur- 
nished whereby three piles may be trimmed to 
different dimensions at each stroke of the knife. 


THE POWER BACK GAUGE is furnished as regular equipment on all machines from 56” and 
up. It can be supplied on power machines smaller than 56”. This is a device for quickly moving the 
back gauge back and forth by power. The control lever is conveniently located on the front of the 
machine and within easy reach of the operator. For making accurate adjustment a nickel plated hand- 
wheel is provided, which is located on the top of the cutter. 


THE STARTING DEVICE on the UNDERCUT adds greatly to the safety of operation, in that 
it positively insures against accidental starting of the machine. On most cutters, the machine can be 
started by moving the starting handle in one direction, while on the UNDERCUT two separate move- 
ments in different directions are required. 





PAPER BAG MAKING MACHINERY 











—Established 1828— 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Dept. MFP. SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 








When writing to SmitH & WINCHESTER MFG. Co. please mention Paciric PuLtp & PAaPper INDUSTRY 
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| COMPLETE FACTORY LAYOUTS | 


For Wall Paper and 
Coated Paper Plants 


Experimentation has no place in modern plant plan- 
ning. The relation of costs and profits to production 
economy and working efficiency is too important to 
tisk the obscure in methods or means of designing, 
fabricating and installing the factory layout. Fore- 
Intaglio Printers sighted mill executives realize the value of Waldron’s 
long experience, specialized knowledge and un- 
equaled manufacturing facilities for handling this 
work in all its details. They specify Waldron Layouts. 


Coating Machines 
Surface Printers 


Embossing Machines 
Mixing Tanks 
Brush Polishers 
Gumming Machines 
Festooning Machines e Our Engineering Department with its 
Unsurpassed Fund of Important 
Rerolling Machines Data and Helpful Information can 
be of Real Assistance to You. No 


Inspection Reels obligation. 


yt E — 
S——% 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE ANDO . Os NEW BRUNSWICK. N.c/. 





vo 





208 W. Washington St. = i 30 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO Say NEW YORK 











When writing to JOHN WALDRON Corp. please mention Paciric PuLp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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The Inclined Harmon Screen is Manufactured Exclusively by the 
Bagley and Sewall Company 


LEVEL Anp INCLINED TYPES 


of 
HARMON SCREENS 


Maximum Capacity — Clean Stock — Less Power 


View of Flat Type Screen 


Weare prepared to give service on orders received for these screens 
and can make prompt deliveries on screens and parts. 


— Bulletins on Request — 


Lia 


The BAGLEY and SEWALL Co. 
WATERTOWN — NEW YORK 
1823 — 1927 


When writing to BAGLEY & SEWALL Co. please mention Paciric PuLP & Paper INDUSTRY 
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We can show you, also! 


Photo by J. D. Cress, Seattic, Wash. 


Oliver Save-Alls in a Pacific Coast Mill 


‘The Save-Alls are doing fine work and are heartily endorsed by 
everyone at the Mill.” 


Less than a year ago the superintendent of this Minnesota mill 
was strongly skeptical of the advantages of OLIVERS but was 
willing to be shown and “is now a very earnest convert”. 


One OLIVER is saving 2,000 lbs. of fibre per day with only 0.2 
lb. per 1,000 gallons in White Water to sewer on Soda Stock. 


Other OLIVERS in this mill handling White Water. from Book 
Stock losse only 0.8 Ib. per 1,000 gallons of which 65% is clay. 


Total consumption of clay has been greatly reduced by using 


OLIVERS. 


This mill is also using OLIVERS for Thickening and Bleach 
Washing. They know that OLIVERS mean added profits, less 
worry and better production. 


- 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


San Francisco New York London 
503 Market St. 33 West 42nd Street 11 Southampton Row 
Oakland, Calif. Johannesburg, So. Africa Honolulu, T. H. 
4th and Madison Sts. E. L. Bateman, Locarno House W. A. Ramsay, Ltd. 








When writing to OLiver Conrrnuous FILTER Co. please mention Paciric Puce & Paper INDUSTRY 
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Record Quick Acting Stock and 


BONNETLESS VALVES 


tit 


Water Valves 


Manufactured by the 


RECORD FOUNDRY 
and MACHINE CO. 


Livermore Falls, Maine 


U. S. A. 


IMPROVED VALVES 


pbs 


STANDARD VALVES 


r VALVES—PATENTED in U. S. A. 

an 

Cut illustrates valves fitted for RACK, SCREW, and CYLINDER 
OPERATION. All VALVES may be furnished with RE-NEWABLE 
SEATS of iron or =. 

Furnished in sizes to 60”. 

Electric can 4 Gurnished larger sizes. 


“apoeee IMPROVED” VALVES—PATENTED in U. S. A. and 


“RECORD BONNETLESS” 
Canada. 


Cuts show the valves as onseneed by Lever, Screw, Rack, and Cylinder. 
VALVES provided with BONNET and BOTTOM CLEAN.-OUTS. 
May be furnished with RENEWABLE SEATS. 

“A NEW VALVE IN 15 MINUTES.” 

Manufactured in sizes to 48”. 

Electric control can be furnished larger sizes. 


“RECORD STANDARD” VALVES. 

“The General Service Valve.” 

Lever, screw, rack or cylinder operated. 

Furnished with flush or wedge locked gates, and in sizes to 48”. 
Electric control can be furnished larger sizes. 


Record Valves are furnished of Iron, Bronze or of 
Acid Resisting Metal 


“JOBBERS” 
A. H. Cox & Co., Inc., 1757 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
Geo. B. Limbert & Co., 570 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Passaic Plumbing and Supply Co., 826 Main Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
Hajoca Corporation, 30th St. below Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. K. Mansfield & Co., 501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A complete line of Record Valves are carried in stock 


by A. H. Cox & Co. 








When writing to Recorp Founpry & MACHINE Co. please mention Paciric PuLp & PAPpR INDUSTRY 
. 
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Breast 








You can 
make 
better 
paper at 
lower 

cost when 
all your 

rolis are 
clean 








Dryers 


Yankee 
Dryers 


M * G. 
Dryers 
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Calender 
Rolls 


Super 
Calender 


When writing to 








Doctor 


keeps every 


roll clean 


BIRD MACHINE 
COMPANY 


South Walpole 
Massachusetts 


ing Rolls WZ _ - 7 








Sizing 
Rolls 


Coating 
Rolls 


Cooling 
Rolls 
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Woodpulp Agents 


We act as sales agents and 
distributors for the entire 
output of Sulphite and 
Kraft Producing Mills. 








Paper Distributors 


Mill agents and dealers for 
the distribution of ll 
classes of paper in the 
Eastern markets. 





BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


73-77 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 

















When writing to BULKLEY-DUNTON & Co. please mention Paciric PuLtp & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Pacific 
Pulp and Paper 
Industry 





Devoted to the Paper Manufacturing Industriesof the Western States, Alaskaand British Columbia 





Published on the 15th of each title month of issue. Subscription, by 
the year, U. 8S. and Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. Single 
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Orders for discontinuance of advertising must be received by the first 
of the month prior to the title month of issue. 
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Second Kraft Mill at St. Helens 


Preliminary Announcement Following Incorporation of American Pulp & Paper Company Reveals Plan 
to Erect 100-Ton Sulphate Mill on Lower Columbia River 


RECTION of a sulphate kraft mill of 100 tons 
daily capacity at St. Helens, Oregon, is practically 
assured, according to last minute announcements 

made following the filing of incorporation articles of 
the American Pulp & Paper Company at Salem, Ore- 
gon, late in October, by H. B. Beckett, Portland at- 
torney. 

Hamlin F. McCormick, general manager of the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Company at St. Helens, is president 
of the new pulp company. 

“We are not ready to make an announcement as yet,” 
Mr. McCormick stated. “Articles of incorporation 
have been filed and our plans are well along, but it 
will be perhaps thirty or sixty days before our organ- 
ization is completed. We have given our proposition 
months of study, but there is still much to do.” 


To Build $2,500,000 Plant 

The company has been incorporated for $3,000,000. 
About $2,500,000 will be expended for the plant which 
will occupy a site on the Columbia River not far from 
the present St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company, which 

gan operation the first of the present year and is 
now producing sixty tons of kraft paper daily. 

The site has a good rock foundation and will have 
dock facilities that can accommodate practically any 
ocean-going vessel. The mill will use waste and hog 
fuel available from the St. Helens lumber mills, and 
tom other nearby mills and will be able to draw for 
its wood from all the lower Columbia basin territory. 
Water will be taken from the Columbia River through 


a filtering system. The St. Helens Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany is now drawing its water from the river. 

“Our present plans contemplate only the manufac- 
ture of sulphate pulp,” Mr. McCormick stated, “al- 
though it is possible that we will go into the manufac- 
ture of paper at some later date. We hope to complete 
our organization so that we may begin actual construc- 
tion by the first of the year.” 

The financing of the company is well along, it is un- 
derstood from reliable sources. Much of the capital 
has been raised among paper men in the Middle West, 
and little stock is to be offered in the West. 


Organization Being Perfected 


While not confirmed it is understood that the gen- 
eral manager has already been chosen from an Eastern 
paper company, and it is possible that some of the staff 
as well as some of the skilled help will be drawn from 
paper centers in the Middle West. According to Mr. 
McCormick the board of directors and officers had 
not been completed late in October. 


Mr. McCormick has been in the lumber business at 
St. Helens for twenty years and is recognized as one 
of the outstanding figures in that industry. His com- 
pany also operates two lumber mills on Puget Sound, 
one at Port Ludlow and one at Port Gamble. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of the McCormick 
Steamship Company, is a brother of H. F. McCormick, 
and the latter is also interested in the shipping busi- 
ness. Charles R. McCormick will have an interest in 
the new pulp mill. 
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Spaulding Pulp Mill Completed 


Fifty-Ton Sulphite Plant at Newberg, Oregon, Is Ready for Production 





CHARLES K. SPAULDING 


HE people of Newberg, Oregon, in the Wil- 

lamette River Valley, have watched pulp wood 

go past their doors for many years, bound for 
pulp and paper mills in Oregon. Charles K. Spaulding 
was the moving power behind much of that pulp wood. 
In fact, some forty years ago he was down there along 
the Willamette valley gee-hawing to his team of oxen, 
coaxing in the pulp logs of white fir and cotton wood. 
In those days the men and teams worked in the water 
from daylight to dark, and none can say that their 
earnings were not earned. 


After conducting annual drives along the Willam- 
ette for fifteen years Mr. Spaulding and associates 
started a lumber mill at Newberg, purchasing later 
what is now known as the Charles K. Spaulding Log- 
ging Company mill at Salem, Oregon. The combined 
lumber interests of Mr. Spaulding stand to the fore- 
front of Oregon’s timber industry. 


Planned A Pulp Mill 


The pulp and paper business never got out of Mr. 
Spaulding’s system. About three years ago he began 
laying his plans for the establishment of a pulp and 
paper mill, choosing as a site a tract on the high bank 
of the Willamette River at Newberg, adjoining his 
lumber mill. There followed the incorporation of the 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company for $1,200,000, 
with Mr. Spaulding as president. And about one year 
ago work began on the first 50-ton unit sulphite mill 


of a plant designed for an ultimate daily production 
of 170 tons of pulp and paper. 

Under the direction of Superintendent Ernest 
Schweitz the first 50-ton unit is being completed and 
put into production in November. Careful economies 
have been effected in the construction of the building. 
Wood frame, concrete, steel and hollow tile construc. 
tion have been used in different parts of the mill ac. 
cording to needs. 

The present unit includes a wood room of wood 
frame construction, an acid system of concrete con- 
struction, digester house of heavy timber construction 
with concrete blowpits adjoining, combined screen 
room, drying room, and storage room, a steel boiler 
house and a water filter system. 


Saw Mill Adjoining 

The plant is tied in with the adjoining saw mill 
with a conveyor system, and draws on the lumber mill 
for hog fuel, but pulp wood at present is coming in 
in the form of peeled white fir cord wood. 

The ground plan of the Spaulding mill shows that 
the plant has been laid out with an eye to future 
expansion at minimum change. The wood room is 
large enough to house a log cut-up unit. The acid 
system will handle acid sufficient for a pulp mill of 
120 tons daily capacity. Additional digesters, acid 
storage tanks, and boilers can be added in line with 
present units. The two parts of the screen room 
and drying room are so arranged that a bleach plant 
can readily be added, and the present screen room 
has been constructed with the idea of extending this 
portion into a paper machine room when the plant goes 
into paper manufacture. 

“Our present unit contemplates only the manufac- 
ture of pulp,” President Spaulding states, “but our 
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Ground Plan of the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company Mill at Newberg, Showing Line of Proposed Expansion 


plans include the manufacture of paper and the plant 
has been designed with that end in view.” 

To pass now to a description of the different units 
and trace the flow of material through the mill. 

The acid system is the regular G. D. Jennsen design 
and very well constructed. The sulphur storage room 
is located immediately outside the sulphur burner 
room, and sulphur is automatically fed to the rotary 
burner. One burner of the Glens Falls type is now 
installed, but the rom is ample for another machine. 
The roof of this room is constructed of corrugated 
sheet steel treated to resist erosion. The central por- 
tion of the roof is slightly raised to permit fumes to 
pass to the outer air. 

Between the burner room and the acid towers are 
located the pumps and auxiliary equipment, the lead 
cooling coils being located outside the building. 

The Wood Room 

Three wood stave tanks for acid storage are located 
between the acid towers and the digesters. These tanks 
have a capacity of 70,000 gallons each. Lime rock 
storage space is provided in this area, and is unloaded 
directly from cars. 

The wood room is served by a spur track so ar- 
ranged that cars of pulp wood can be unloaded di- 
rectly through an open side of the building to a con- 
veyor table feeding a circular saw. The saw cuts the 
wood to shorter lengths, these lengths then being 
elevated a few feet to a platform in the center of the 
room. On this platform are four 60-inch Smith & Val- 
ley disc barkers. A chain belt conveyor is pro- 
vided on either side of the barkers, the clean wood 
going to an 88-inch Valley Iron Works chip breaker 
at the end of the platform. 

Use Peeled Cordwood 

A Ryther and Pringle shaker type chip screen se- 
lects the good chips and passes them on to a bucket 
chain elevator for carriage to the chip storage bins 
above the digesters directly across the spur track. 
Large chips rejected by the shaker screen pass to a 
chip breaker and refuse goes to the boiler house. The 
conveyor equipment of the wood room, all of which 
was supplied by the Hesse-Ersted Company of Port- 
land, includes a new type sprocket and chain with 
wooden cleats for handling hog fuel. 

As previously stated, the wood room at present is 
designed for handling cordwood only, but space has 
been allowed for the installation of a log cut-up unit. 
A log haul-up for bringing logs up from the river is 
already in place. 


The digester house is of heavy timber construction 
with concrete footings, housing two Willamette diges- 
ters 15 by 49 feet in size. These are equipped with 
regulating and recording devices of latest design. A 
new type of digester cover designed by Superintendent 
Schweitz is being used. 

The blow pits are rectangular wood construction, 
heavily reinforced with concrete buttresses. They are 
built outside the digester house and immediately ad- 
joining, being sufficiently large to hold two cooks each. 

The screen room, drying system, and storage room 
are housed in a single building of two parts, and with 
two levels in each part. Because of the wet conditions 


under operation in the screen room the lower portion, 
including the screen room floor, is constructed of con- 
crete, the upper structure being of wood. Three stock 
tanks are built into this building, the walls of the 
building forming one or more sides of the tanks in 
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The Log Haul-up From the Willamette River 


some cases. Two tanks are used for good stock and 
one is used for screenings. 

Stock from the blow pits flows by gravity through a 
twelve-inch pipe to the wet room and is elevated by 
direct connected pumps of the centrifugal type. The 
first level contains the knotter and riffle boxes, and 
the second level contains sixteen Valley flat screens, 
equipped with Witham vats, and an Oliver decker, the 
latter being used when pulp stock is to be stored. 

That portion of the building housing the drying 
system is situated at somewhat of a jog in relation to 
the screen room. One purpose of this step in the 
building line is found in the plans for plant expan- 
sion. The space to the south and to the west of the 
drying room has been reserved for the later installation 
of a bleach plant. 

Fidalgo Drying System 

The drying room houses two Sumner Iron Works 
double wet presses, each mounted at the head of a 
seven-section* Fidalgo pulp shredding and drying sys- 
tem. All of these units are mounted on the second 
level, the space beneath being utilized for baling, stor- 
age, and shipping room. Instead of placing the balers 
at the end of the Fidalgo dryers on the same level the 
balers are located on the floor below, the shredded 
pulp dropping through an opening in the floor directly 
into the baler. 

The first floor level beneath the drying room will 
be used for baling, storage, and also for a repair de- 
partment. 

Of the other units of the mill not involved in the 
direct flow of material through the mill, there is the 
water filter system and the boiler house. 

The water system takes its water directly from the 





An Oliver Filter Is Part of the Equipment 


Smith & Valley Barkers in the Wood Room 


Willamette River. Two deep well pumps, located at 
the river bank, lift the water to the filter system in- 
stalled on the upper bank, on the same ground level 
as the mill itself. These pumps have a capacity of 
2100 g.p.m. The filter system consists of ten large 
steel tanks mounted horizontally, and filled with sand 
and gravel of assorted sizes, and two large wooden 
tanks. The system has a capacity of 5,000,000 gallons 
per day. 

The boiler house is of steel construction throughout 
and houses two 300 h.p. Stirling type boilers designed 
to work at a pressure of 250 pounds. The boilers 
are equipped with latest type Dutch ovens for using 
hog fuel and they are also fitted with oil burners. 

The plant makes its own steam, but receives its 
power from a public utility company through a 60,000 
volt line, a substation on the mill property serving 
to step down the current to voltages usable in the 
mill. All of the mill machinery is driven by individual 
electric motors, geared speed reducers being installed 
where required. 

Pacific Coast Equipment 

In general, with respect to the equipment used in 
constructing the mill, it has been the policy of the 
company to use Pacific Coast made machinery wher- 
ever feasible. 

Of the $1,200,000 authorized capital stock of the 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company approximately 
$700,000 has been sold at the time of writing. Of this 
amount approximately $550,000 represents the common 
and $150,000 the preferred, all shares having a par 
value of $100. 

“There are more than 400 stockholders interested 
in the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company,” President 





Showing the Screen Room Installation 
































Three Acid Storage Tanks Are Constructed of Wood 


Spaulding states. “Most of these holders are residents 
of the state of Oregon. Of the amount raised by sub- 
scription there is an ample amount for the completion 
of the first unit and for initial operating capital. 

“Our financing costs have been kept to a barest 
minimum. At the present time these costs represent 
less than two per cent of the stock sold thus far, and 
this includes commissions and all costs. There is no 
such thing as bonus or promotion stock in this issue. 

“The funds from stock now being sold will be used 
eventually to build a paper mill in connection with the 
pulp mill. Putting the pulp mill into operation now 
we believe is the economic thing to do, as the revenues 
from the pulp mill can also be made available for 
the building of the paper mill. 

“The paper mill will be built as soon as practicable, 
along the same careful lines that have been followed in 
constructing the pulp mill. The output of the pulp 
mill is contracted for by the Perkins-Goodwin Company 
of New York. 


Newberg Advantages 


“Newberg has many qualifications as a pulp and 
paper mill site. It is situated on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, branch lines of which tap a rich pulp timber 
section of Oregon. Rail, river, and truck transporta- 
tion—the mill is located on a main paved highway— 
are all available. The water supply is very ample, labor 
conditions are excellent, and power is cheap.” 

The Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co. mill was built by 
Ernest Schweitz, superintendent. Mr. Schweitz is a de- 
signing and production engineer who received his early 
training in Sweden. He graduated as a mechanical en- 
gineer from Chalmers Technical Institute, Gotheburg, 
Sweden, and then served with the pulp and paper mills 
of Sweden for eleven years before coming to this coun- 
try seven years ago. 

He spent the first four years in America with mills 
of the East, and then came to the Pacific Coast. In the 
West he was concerned in the design and construction 
of the Columbia River Paper Mills, at Vancouver, 
Washington, and also worked for a time redesigning 
certain departments of the Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. at 
Salem, Oregon. 

Mr. John Natwick, chemist at the Spaulding mill, 
studied the sulphite process at the University of Wis- 
consin. He gained practical experience in construction 
and operation at several mills in the East, among them 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., and the Marathon Paper Mills. 
On the Pacific Coast he spent two years with the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. mill at Floriston, Calif. 
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White Fir Cordwood Is Used at Newberg 


Other officers of the company besides President 
Spaulding are: J. C. Compton, vice-president, contrac- 
tor at McMinnville, Oregon, and at one time as- 
sociated with one of the largest mining and smelting 
industries in the United States; Clarence Butt, New- 
berg, state senator and Newberg attorney, secretary; 
Lynn B. Ferguson, Newberg, treasurer. 

The board of directors includes in addition to Mr. 
Butt, Mr. Compton, and Mr. Ferguson, the following: 
Leland S. Johnson, Eugene, Oregon; H. M. Hawkins, 
Salem, Oregon; W. R. Bowles, Portland; H. C. Spauld- 
ing, Newberg; R. J. Moore, Newberg; George W. 
James, Newberg, and E. Fred Emery, Portland. 





Canadian Paper Market Active 

The Canadian wholesale paper trade has been fairly 
active in what is usually considered a quiet season, say 
advices from Vice Consul Paul Bowerman, Ottawa, 
made public by the Department of Commerce. Book 
paper mills, chipboard and strawboard mills and kraft 
mills are quite busy. 

Pulp and paper exports were valued at $13,673,677 
during July, a decrease of $2,361,005, or nearly 15 per 
cent in comparison with the previous month. This 
loss was principally due to the fall in paper exports, 
which show a decline from $11,060,175 in June to 
$9,593,739 during July. Exports of wood pulp, which 
dropped from 95,861 tons (short) in June to 77,400 
tons during July, show a loss in value of only $914,569. 

The United States, as usual, was the leading pur- 
chaser of these products, having taken all of the kraft 
pulp shipped during July, 71 per cent of the bleached 
and 88 per cent of the unbleached sulphite pulp, and 
94 per cent of the newsprint. In shipments of mechan- 
ical groundwood it ranked second to the United King- 
dom, which took 57 per cent, as against 43 per cent by 
the United States. Exports of bond and writing papers, 
pulp and fiber wall boards, and roofing paper went 
principally to British countries. Of the total exports of 
paper and manufactures, the United States received 
$8,712,726 worth, the United Kingdom $137,732 worth, 
and other countries $743,261 worth. 


Attractive Grounds at Shelton 


The sulphite mill of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany at Shelton, Washington, is taking on a park-like 
setting. The grounds have been leveled off and a flour- 
ishing lawn has been grown, following the removal of 
the debris left during the construction stages. A recent 
improvement is a durable wire fence of a type com- 
monly seen about industrial plants. 
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There’s Always Room for Ideas 


The Los Angeles Paper Box Company, doing business in the Southern California metropolis since 1895, 
makes a practice of aiding its customers in packaging problems. 





THERE’S ALWAYS ROOM FOR IDEAS 


“Paper box manufacturers can do great con- 
structive work for their industry by going out and 
finding new ways for using paper boxes. There 
are plenty of avenues open yet for our sales work. 
The Pacific Coast paper box industry is on its 
toes, seeking new outlets for its products, new and 
better methods of manufacturing and merchandis- 


ing.” —-M. C. LARSEN. 











APER boxes are 
among the most ef- 
ficient silent sales- 

men to be had, in the be- 
lief of M. C. Larsen, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Los 
Angeles Paper Box Fac- 
tory, 3324 South Main 
Street, Los Angeles. 

“Manufacturers of 
paper boxes should try, 
in their sales work, to 
press the advantages of 
their products as silent 
salesmen,” Mr. Larsen 
said recently. 

“Proper coloring and 
wording on paper boxes 
makes them a very effi- 
cient medium for carry- 
ing to the ultimate con- 
sumer the story of the 
products they contain. 

“T believe paper box 
manufacturers can do a great deal of constructive work 
for their industry by going out and helping to solve 
their customers’ packing problems and by finding new 
ways for using paper boxes. 

“I am sure there are plenty of avenues left open to 
us yet for our sales work.” 

Mr. Larsen practices what he preaches, and the Los 
Angeles Paper Box Factory has obtained and retained 
many customers by its constructive and progressive 
methods of trying to further the selling work of its 
patrons. 

Not long ago, Bishop & Company, prominent Los 
Angeles candy manufacturers, and customers of the 
Los Angeles Paper Box Factory, said they wanted a 
paper box for candy to “tie-in” with the Hollywood 
moving picture colony and yet to get away from the 
trite “movie” advertising stunts. 

Mr. Larsen and the entire staff at this plant got busy 
on the idea to develop something different. The office 
boy thought of something, the superintendent had a 
clever thought, Mr. Larsen and the salesmen contrib- 
uted a bit, and the result was a unique package that 





M. C. LARSEN 


pleased the Bishop company immensely and made many 
sales for them. 

The box was labeled “Dreams of Hollywood,” and 
in the scheme the pictures and signatures of a dozen 
Hollywood movie stars were used. 

On the cover was a colored studio scene topped by 
the picture of one of the stars and around the margin 
were reproductions of the stars’ signatures. Inside the 
cover was a letter from the star, whose picture was on 
the cover, to Bishop and Company recommending the 
candy. 

The box contained two dozen pieces of candy—two 
of each kind—and each two were named after one of 
the stars. For instance, “Honey Fruit” and “Ben Hur” 
were named for Charles Ray; “Apricot Marshmallow” 
and “Almond Croquette” for Aileen Pringle, and “Milk 
Chocolate Brazil Nuts” and “Vanilla Almond Creme” 
for John Gilbert. 

Across the tops of the candy were constructed card- 
board strips containing the signatures of the stars and 
the name of the pieces of candy directly beneath. On 
the bottom of the box was a complete list of the stars 
participating. 

Box Was A Sensation 


This box was a sensation. It was introduced last year 
and has been popular ever since. Bishop & Company 
give the Los Angeles Box company a large part of the 
credit due from the enterprise. 

Once another customer of the Los Angeles Paper 
Box factory wanted a box that would represent all of 
California—north and south. So the idea of labeling 
it the “Mission” was hit upon, for the old missions 
are found the length of the state. 

By carrying out this kind of work, Mr. Larsen be- 
lieves that the paper box manufacturers can broaden 
the scope of their activities and make the paper box 
in greater demand than ever as a silent salesman. 

The Los Angeles Paper Box factory has made sev- 
eral exhibits at trade shows held each fall by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Cut Tells Paper Box Story 


The story of the paper box is told by the Los Ang- 
eles concern in a clever advertising cut, which they 
use on blotters, folders and other printed matter. This 
is a sort of a “declaration of possibilities” for paper 
boxes. It follows: 


“In the Beginning 

“We are only paper, ink and glue, yet we de- 
velop into silent salesmen, working as long as there 
is light, and eyes. 

“With color scheme and eye appeal, we intro- 
duce your merchandise to the consumer. 

“The mind may forget the trade name but the 
eye registers color and design. 

“Incidentally we make efficient handling and 
protection.” 


Mr. Larsen recently made a tour of the east, visiting 
paper box factories, seeking new ideas for his work 
out here in the west. He went to the Chicago conven- 
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tion of the National Paper Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and then went on to the east coast. 

With Mr. Larsen on this trip were J. Thiebaut of 
Thiebaut Brothers, San Francisco, and Fred W. Kewell 
and‘ William H. Kewell of the Western Paper Box 
Company of Oakland, California. They remained to- 
gether nearly the entire trip and motored through some 
of the New England states. 

“At the convention we found that a wonderful spirit 
of cooperation exists between the paper box manu- 
facturers and the allied tradesmen,” Mr. Larsen said, 
“but we also discovered that the problems of the west- 
ern paper box manufacturers and the eastern manufac- 
turers are not the same. Back in the east their work 
is in much larger volume than out here on the coast 
and their methods are different. 

“J learned, by comparison, that the Pacific Coast 
paper box industry is on its toes, seeking new outlets 
for its products, and new methods of better manu- 
facturing and merchandise. 

“Frankly, our trip didn’t teach us very much new in 
the way of manufacturing or selling. The coast is 
abreast with the east.” 

The plant of the Los Angeles Paper Box Company 
was established in 1895 and was one of the first of its 
kind to operate in the southern California metropolis. 
Mr. Larsen can remember the times when he worked 
on a farm and railroaded, but he is no novice in the 
paper box field, having followed that business for the 
past sixteen years. He was secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association for the 
1924-1925 term. 





Fibreboard Swings Into Action 
Fibreboard Products Inc., the new $15,000,000 West- 


ern boxboard company, formally cut away from its 
parent concerns—the Zellerbach Paper Co. and The 
Parafine Companies, Inc.,—on November 1, 1927, and 
swung into independent action. 

Floral pieces bearing the words “Success” and “Best 
Wishes” were in appearance in the lobby of the com- 
pany’s new offices on the seventh floor of the Russ 
Building on Montgomery Street, San Francisco, on the 
first. One featured floral piece was a flower rooster, 
with the word “Pabco” beneath it and “Success” above. 
The rooster and “Pabco” are trademarks of The Par- 
affine Companies. 

It was several days after the first of the month, how- 
ever, before all the officers and employes were estab- 
lished in their new quarters. The staff of the National 
Paper Products Co., which goes into the merger, 
abandoned its old rooms on the sixth floor of the 
Zellerbach headquarters building on Battery street for 
the new offices. 

Announcement was made of the personnel of the 
directorate of the company on November 1. The 
names of the men who are to fill the important positions 
up and down the Coast, however, will not be made 
known until later in the month. 

The officers and directors of the company are: 

President, J. D. Zellerbach; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, D. H. Patterson, Jr.; vice-presidents, R. 
S. Shainwald and E. M. Mills; and secretary-treasurer, 
T. N. Bland. 

Directors: M. R. Higgins, F. L. Lipman, W. H. Lowe, 
E. M. Mills, D. H. Patterson, Jr., Herman A. Phleger, 
R. S. Shainwald, I. Zellerbach and J. D. Zellerbach. 
The company is equally controlled by Zellerbach and 
Paraffine. 

Fibreboard Products has an authorized capital of 


$30,000,000. It was said that appraisals of properties 
of the new company are now being made in connec- 
tion with an initial balance sheet. Unofficially it has 
been estimated that the book value of properties in- 
volved will be closer to $17,000,000 than the $15,000,- 
000, which was first named as the probable valuation 
figure. 

Elimination of duplication in manufacturing and 
sales work is expected to result from the consolidation. 
These eliminations will be worked out gradually. It 
has been estimated that twenty per cent of Zellerbach’s 
business and twenty-five per cent of the Paraffine total, 
formerly competitive, will be in the merger. One esti- 
mate was that on asset values involved and allowing 
a seven and one-half per cent increase in earning power 
on these values, earnings will accrue which should 
amount to 60 cents a share on Zellerbach and $1.15 on 
Parafhine. 

The new company will manufacture boxboard, tag 
board, bristols, fibre wallboard, straw and rag paper, 
solid and corrugated packing cases, and a general line 
of cartons and paper cases. 

Paraffine plants included are paper and board mills 
at Port Angeles and Sumner, Wash., Antioch and 
Vernon, Calif.; binding board mill at Vernon and con- 
verting and fabricating plants at San Francisco, Vernon 
and Sumner together with collecting and sorting plants 
in Los Angeles, Long Beach and San Diego. 

National Paper Products puts in paper and board 
mills at Stockton, converting plants at Stockton, San 
Francisco and Southgate, Calif., and Honolulu and 
Kahalui, Hawaii. 

In connection with these mills, sorting plants of In- 
dependent Paper Stock Company, operated under joint 
ownership of Zellerbach and Paraffine interests in 
Northern California, Oregon and Washington, are in- 


cluded. 





C. W. Morden Resigns 


C. W. Morden has resigned his position as assistant 
resident manager of the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, with offices at Portland. Mr. Morden left the 
company early in October and has established an 
office in the Oregonian building to devote his time 
to wood products engineering. 

Current rumor that Mr. Morden was contemplating 
the establishment of a pulp or paper mill was set at 
rest by a statement by Mr. Morden to the effect “that 
there is nothing to it.” 

“There is nothing for publication,” Mr. Morden 
states. “Our work will deal with wood products en- 
gineering, and, while pulp comes under the classifica- 
tion, it is only incidental.” 

Mr. Morden was formerly with the Crown-Columbia 
Paper Company, and was at one time assistant mill 
manager at the West Linn, Oregon, mill of the Crown 
Willamette company. He has been with the Crown 
Willamette interests for about twenty years. 





A Field For Pacific Coast Pulp 


“Sweden’s exports to South America,” states the 
Swedish-American Trade Journal, “consist chiefly of 
lumber, paper, wood pulp, railroad engines, generators 
and: other electrical equipment, cement, and kerosene 
stoves. The value of Sweden’s export of paper to Bra- 
zil decreased from $818,204 in 1925 to $519,384 in 
1926, but that of its export to the same country of wood 
pulp increased from $289,440 in 1925 to $404,680 in 
1926.” 








HEN a commercial firm operating thirty or 
WG tvs trucks buys tires, it gets them about 

thirty per cent below the price paid by the 
individual car owner, even though the car owner goes 
to the tire store and buys while the fleet operator sits 
in his office and waits to be sold by the salesman of 
the tire firm. When a department store buys news- 
paper advertising space at the rate of 1,000,000 lines 
a year, it gets the space at less than half what the one- 
time advertiser pays; yet it costs as much to “set” the 
department store advertisement as the same space taken 
at the one-time rate. 


All down the line of industries, the big buyer is 
shown a decided preference in price over the small 
buyer. It is a sound, economical principle, for the 
reason that, on the average, it costs so much less to 
sell and handle the big order than it does to sell and 
handle a like amount of business in scores of small 
individual orders. Yet, when a man buys a carload 
of wrapping paper, he pays within about one cent of 
what the little corner grocer pays who buys one roll 
at a time. 

Not Sound Practice 

This situation in the wholesale paper industry, 
Arthur D. Hosfeldt, sales manager of the Packer-Scott 
Paper Company of Portland, Oregon, points out, is 
entirely out of keeping with accepted and sound prac- 
tices in other lines of business where quantity pur- 
chases are made, and he believes that it should be 
rectified. 


“It costs us about twice as much to sell a ton of 
paper to the small buyers who take one, two or a half- 
dozen rolls of paper at a time as it does to sell the ton 
to one concern, but the ton buyer pays almost as much 
as the one-roll buyer. In our efforts not to discrim- 
inate against the little buyer and thereby incite his ill 
will, we are really discriminating against the large 
buyer. We are making him help us pay the cost of 
selling to the little buyer,” declares Mr. Hosfeldt. 
“That is not being done in other industries. The little 
buyer realizes the difference in cost of serving him as 
compared to the big buyer and he accepts the difference 
in price as a matter of course. They would do the 
same thing in our field if we would set our efforts 
towards making them see it.” 


Chain Store Threat 


In Oregon as well as much of the Pacific Coast 
country, the aspect of the wholesale paper business 
has been changing rapidly during the past two or 
three years because of the growing of the chain store 
idea, especially in the grocery field. Some of these 
chains have grown so large that they are fighting to buy 
direct, pointing out that they see no reason why they 
who buy by the ton or even by the carload should pay 
nearly as much for paper as the little corner butcher 
who buys a roll at a time. 


Appreciating this point of view, wholesalers outside 
of the paper industry are beginning to push paper of 
a specialized kind more and more. Wholesale grocers, 
needing additional side lines to compensate for their 
loss of grocery sales because of chains buying direct, 
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The Big and the Little Order 





have in some cases added paper and sell it right along 
with groceries, making the grocery sales pay the cost 
of selling and handling paper. To wholesale grocers 
a gross of 15 per cent on paper looks big, when they 
make around five on much of their regular grocery 
stock. They see where they can cut that margin con- 
siderably and still make more than an average profit 
(to them) on the sale, especially on large quantities. 
In fact, a survey shows that large orders are the back. 
bone of the business of these concerns which carry 
paper as a side line. They are taking the larger orders 
through price argument and not wasting much time on 
the one, two or six-bundle customer. 


Can Undersell Paper Merchants 


“Because of the paper industry’s policy of making 
only a minor differential between the large and the 
smallest buyer,” points out Mr. Hosfeldt, “the people 
with paper as a side line can afford to undersell us on 
the big orders, and let us scramble around among our- 
selves for the little orders on which our profit is ques- 
tionable in many cases. 


“What we ought to do is to revise our system of 
pricing to such an extent that we put the cost of selling 
and handling just where it belongs. As it is now, we 
cannot afford to lower the price to the big purchaser 
in keeping with prices of outsiders, nor can we make 
the price differential between the two classes that is in 
use in other industries, for the simple reason that we 
must maintain the price to the big buyer in order to 
pay us for selling the one-bundle order! The one- 
bundle order certainly isn’t paying its own way under 
present prevailing prices. 


The Big Customer 


“Some of the paper users who form the backbone 
of the paper business of those firms outside the paper 
industry proper buy more merchandise in a single 
order than many of our small-order buyers take in two 
years. One call makes the big sale; and a few deliver- 
ies, made at capacity loads, puts the stock on the 
ground. To sell the same amount of paper to the little 
user, the salesman calls every week in the year to keep 
up the good will of the company; he advises on the 
uses of paper. Every time he gets an order a truck 
makes a delivery, meaning that the truck goes to that 
place perhaps nearly every week during the year, some- 
times on a special run in order to give the customer 
his order quickly. It is obvious that it costs many 
times more to sell and deliver the ton of small order 
stock than the ton to a single buyer. Still selling and 
delivery form a giant part of our cost of doing business. 


“To reduce prices to the big buyer is not price-cut- 
ting. It is merely conforming to the ratio of our sell- 
ing and delivery costs. But obviously it is impossible 
to reduce prices to the large buyer without raising 
them to the small one. We certainly cannot do busi- 
ness on any smaller average margin. If we were to 
sell small orders at prices in proportion to our cost 
of serving them, we would be charging about twice as 
much for our paper as we do today. 


“Obviously the little buyer would object to such a 
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raise at first; but that is a part of the sales job, to make 
him see our point. He takes the differential between 
small and large orders as a matter of course in other 
fields; and he would do the same for us, if we went 
into details of our reasons—showed him why it was 
unfair to make the volume buyer pay for selling and 
delivering to the one-roll customer. 


“Not only would this plan put our business on a par 
with the average industry, so far as volume differential 
is concerned, but it would do some other things that 
would prove beneficial to us. In the first place, by 
getting a margin of profit sufficient to justify our de- 
voting a lot of time to the small buyer, we could serve 
him better and increase our volume to the small buyer 
without fear of reducing our net profit with a lot of 
top-heavy selling and delivery costs. As it is today, 
the more one-roll buyers we sell, the less profit we 
make! 

Suggests Sliding Scale 

“By having a sliding scale of rates based upon the 
amount of the order, we could gradually build up the 
business of smaller buyers by inducing them to concen- 
trate their paper purchases. There would be always 
an inducement for the little buyer to become a bigger 
buyer, so that he could get in the next classification 
above. 

“By making a fair profit on the small order and re- 
ducing the price of the big order in keeping with the 
cost of handling it, we would thus be able to compete 
favorably with the firms outside the industry who 
carry paper as merely a side line, and by thus compet- 
ing with them, gradually break down the backbone of 
their paper business; for they cannot afford to get out 
and shake the bushes for small orders, except where 
they sell other merchandise at the same time.” 


Mr. Hosfeldt became a member of Packer-Scott 
Paper Company the first of the year. Prior to that 
time he was with Blake, Mofhitt & Towne, and other 
Pacific Coast paper houses. The Packer-Scott Paper 
Company was founded about six years ago by C. M. 
Packer, who is president, and Vernon C. Scott, vice- 
president. The firm has shown a rapid, sound growth; 
and about two years ago it moved into a new, modern 
building especially designed for paper jobbing, at the 
corner of Eleventh and Flanders Streets. 





Doane’s ““Twenty-Three” Items 

Paper jobbers and dealers shouldn’t think everything 
is “beer and skittles,” with profits in sight, just because 
they obtain a batch of small orders, according to 
Thomas H. Doane, vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Coast Paper Co., of San Francisco. It 
costs money to handle orders and little, if any, profit 
can be made on small orders, according to Mr. Doane’s 
figuring. 

“The fact that a paper dealer is doing business 
doesn’t always mean that he is making money,” Mr. 
Doane declared recently. ‘Dealers should learn their 
costs and know just what they are doing when they take 
an order. 

“Recently I estimated that a paper order passing 
through our house must be handled twenty-three times 
before the paper is delivered and the money collected. 
And this doesn’t count in the moves made by the fac- 
tory to get the stock to us nor does it take in the work 
involved in collecting slow accounts. I found that 
every cash order takes this number of moves.” 


Mr. Doane said he had estimated it costs his com- 
pany $3.33 to put an order through. An eastern paper 


house, basing its tabulations on Mr. Doane’s figures, 
set the cost of $3.35. This cost applies to all orders, 
whether they be for fifty cents or $10,000, Mr. Doane 
said. 

The twenty-three steps on Mr. Doane’s list are: 

1—Paper salesman takes the order. . 

2—Salesman telephones the order to the desk clerk. 

3—Desk clerk passes the order to the registration 
department. 

4—Registration department passes the order to the 
credit department. ; 

5—Credit department passes the order to the per- 
petual inventory department. 

6—Perpetual inventory department passes the order 
to the shipping clerk. 

7—Shipping clerk passes the order to the floor clerk. 

8—Floor clerk sends the order along to the packing 
department. 

9—Packing department returns the order to the 
shipping clerk. 

10—Delivery truck delivers the paper to the cus- 
tomer. 
12—Shipping clerk sends the order to the figuring 
clerk. 

13—Figuring clerk returns the order to the checking 
clerk. 

14—Checking clerk sends order to bookkeeping de- 
partment. 

15—Stenographer makes out the invoice. 

16—Bookkeeper posts the item. 

17—Bookkeeper sends customer statement at end of 
month. 

18—Statement mailed by mailing clerk. 

19—A-1 customers take cash discount and mail check. 

20—Payment checked by bookkeeper. 

21—Cashier enters payment on cash book. 

22—Cash received posted by bookkeeper. 

23—Statement entered on analysis book. 





Longview Mill Producing 

Scores of workmen were still busy about the plant 
of the Longview Fibre Company, Longview, Washing- 
ton, in October, engaged in construction work, but 
units of the mill necessary to operation were advanced 
to the point to permit the production of kraft board. 

Chips are being brought in from the chipping plants 
of the adjoining lumber mill of the Long-Bell Com- 
pany, keeping the digester department busy. Recovery 
system, screen rooms and the big drying machine were 
running well and comparatively little work was being 
done in these departments with the exception of the 
recovery department. 

Much work was still being done about the plant 
putting on the finishing touches on the buildings, and 
different auxiliary units. 

A steel water tank was being constructed near the 
huge 307 foot stack. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 120 tons of sulphate 
pulp. 





Breakwater at Powell River 


The provincial government is going ahead with con- 
struction of a $120,000 breakwater at Powell River, 
which is expected to improve the port’s facilities for 
small craft and freight ships to a considerable extent. 
The job is being done by Armstrong, Morrison & 
Company, Vancouver. Cost of the 1000-foot break- 
water is being borne jointly by the provincial govern- 
ment and the Powell River company. 
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In the Machine Room of the California Fruit Wrapping Mills of Pomona, California 


Wrapping the Citrus Fruit Crop 


California’s climate being favorable for the growth 
of citrus fruits and the world’s appetite being very 
favorable for the consumption of great quantities of 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit, the paper industry 
takes a look-in with a noticeable measure of success 
because the world likes paper wrappers on its fruit. 


From that demand for fruit wrappers has material- 
ized the California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., which 
started production in a new mill at Pomona, California, 
in the heart of the citrus belt, about one year ago. The 
mill now operates on a capacity basis, producing nine 
tons of fruit wrappers a day. It is operating on a 
three-shift basis, employing approximately 90 people. 


Swedish Origin 


The California Fruit Wrapping Mill is largely of 
Swedish origin. Mr. F. O. Fernstrom, president, 
entered into a contract with the California Fruit Grow- 
er’s Exchange to make the fruit wrappers, and turned 
to Sweden for engineering talent and equipment. 

The machinery for the most part was made in Karl- 
stad, Sweden. Alfred Ortendahl, chief engineer of 
the Swedish equipment company, has high words of 
praise for the equipment. He took a particular inter- 
est in the Pomona plant and made a special trip to 
California from Sweden to install and supervise the 
initial operation of the Karlstad product. 

At the present time sulphite pulp is being obtained 
from Sweden, coming by water to San Pedro, and be- 
ing trans-shipped from there to Pomona. Pulp is ship- 
ped in heavy sheets twenty-four by thirty inches in size. 

Pulp sheets are handled by link belt conveyors to 
reduce handling. After shredding and processing the 
tissue sheet is turned out in jumbo rolls 120 inches 
wide. The printing and cutting process follows, the 
wrappers ranging in size from nine by nine inches to 
eleven by eleven inches. 


The mill is well constructed. Building began in 


June, 1926, and progressed rapidly, permitting produc- 
tion to begin on November 2, 1926. The buildings 
are situated on a five-acre tract at the western boundary 
of Pomona, a railroad flanking one edge of the prop- 
erty. 

The buildings include the mill proper, boiler house 
24 by 40 feet, pump house, water tank, and an attrac- 
tive administration building. Several new buildings 
will be added in the near future, it is predicted, a 
machine shop to be included. 

Water is supplied by a well 324 feet deep with a 
capacity flow of 1400 gallons per minute. The tank 
affords pressure on the water system and has a storage 
capacity of 50,000 gallons. : 


President Fernstrom states that about $525,000 has 
been invested in the plant and that orders for citrus 
fruit wrappers have been booked equivalent to the 
mill output for the next five years. 


Company Officers 

Other officers of the company are: F. O. Fernstrom, 
president; Eric Fernstrom, vice-president; and F. G. 
Fernstrom, secretary-treasurer. The Board of Directors 
includes F. O. Fernstrom, chairman; F. G. Fernstrom, 
Horace Miller, president of the Union Iron Works, 
Los Angeles; Louis Benoist, Los Angeles manager of 
the Dillon-Read Co. of New York; T. Guerrin, Po- 


mona attorney, Pomona, and Erick Fernstrom. 





Tacoma Proposes $2,000,000 Water Bond 


A $2,000,000 utility bond issue of the Tacoma, 
Washington, water department to build a water main 
from the Hood Street reservoir to the proposed Union 
Bag & Paper Power Corporation’s kraft mill site will 
be considered in ordinance form by the Tacoma city 
council. The issue can be approved by the city coun- 
cil without the approval by citizens, because it will not 
be a lien against general taxation. 
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September Pulp and Paper Production 


September having two less working days than Aug- 
ust, the total September production of all grades of 
paper ran about 4 per cent below August. The total 
daily average rate of production was 312 per cent 
higher than the August daily average, but this was 
offset by the fewer working days in September. The 
daily average production for September exceeded that 
of August in all grades of paper with the exception 
of newsprint which ran about 3 per cent under the 
August daily average. 

Beginning with the September summary, production 
and shipment figures are also expressed as a per cent 
of capacity. This feature is added in order to give a 
more accurate picture of the actual trend of the paper 
industry. 

Wrapping paper is shown as running at 94 per cent 
of capacity and it must be remembered that this par- 
ticular grade illustrates the activity in the companies 
reporting to the Association, but is much too high in 
regard to the industry as a whole. 

The summary is prepared by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and cooperating organizations. 

The figures for September for identical mills as 
reported in August are: 


Number of 
% of Normal 


Grade 


Production 
Net Tons 
Shipments 
Net Tons 

of Normal 
Stocks on Hand 
End of Month 


7 
% 


“ Net Tons 
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114,735 
91,340 
Paperboard 214,052 
Wrapping 51,183 
Bag 13,286 
Fine 29,863 
Tissue 


114,325 
91,483 
215,485 
49,687 
13,373 
29,417 
14,235 
5,828 
11,103 
22,484 
567,420 
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Miscellaneous 60 


Total—All Grades 567,060 263,642 


The total pulp production for September was 5 per 
cent below that of August although the daily average 
production of September was 3 per cent above that of 
August. This is due to September having 25 working 
days compared with 27 working days in August. 


Grade 


Groundwood 
Sulphite News 
Sulphite, Bleached 
Sulphite, Easy BI. 
Sulphite, Mitsch. 
Sulphate __. 


a ; oe 
Pulp—Other Grades _. 
Total—All Grades _. 


Stocks on Hand 
End of Month 


Production 
Net Tons 

Used 

Net Tons 

Shipments 
Net Tons 
Net Tons 


Mills 
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781,454 
367,104 
212,860 
37,669 
60,360 
150,732 
150,609 
382 
1,761,170 
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110,048 
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5,431 

8,277 
12,781 
40,494 


—— 


186 36 
1,648,460 140,068 121,783 





Drawing Kelso Plans 


Preliminary plans for the construction of the Kelso 
Paper Company plant at Kelso, Washington, are being 
drawn by a Portland engineer, whose name is withheld 
by company officials, and actual construction will be 
started following the arrival of Walter Clifford, presi- 
dent and general manager, in Kelso about the middle 
of November, company officials announce. The en- 
gineer is being assisted by F. A. Karls, mill superin- 
tendent, who recently arrived in Portland from Floris- 
ton, California, where he and Mr. Clifford have been 
with the Crown Willamette Paper Company. 


_ 177,195 tons. 


September Newsprint Production 

The News Print Service Bureau’s monthly bulletin 
No. 117 shows production in Canada during September, 
1927, amounted to 178,815 tons and shipments to 
Production in the United States was 
114,735 tons and shipments 114,325 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news print production of 
293,550 tons and shipments of 291,520 tons. During 
September, 16,909 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland and 1,109 tons in Mexico, so that the 
total North American production for the month 
amounted to 311,568 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 138,513 tons more in 
the first nine months of 1927 than in 1926, which was 
an increase of 10 per cent. The United States output 
was 123,470 tons or 10 per cent less than for the first 
nine months of 1926, that in Newfoundland 16,795 
tons or 13 per cent more, and in Mexico, 1,206 tons or 
13 per cent more, making a total North American in- 
crease of 33,044 tons or 1 per cent. 

During September the Canadian mills operated at 
84.1 per cent of rated capacity and the United States 
mills at 80.1 per cent. Stocks of news print paper at 
Canadian mills totalled 33,384 tons at the end of Sep- 
tember and at United States mills 30,751 tons, making 
a combined total of 64,135 tons which was equivalent 
to 4.5 days’ average production. 





Union Bag Offering $3,000,000 Issue 


Union Bag & Paper Power Corporation is offering 
a $3,000,000 issue of first mortgage six per cent five- 
year gold bonds. The funds will be used in part 
to aid the construction of the company’s proposed 120- 
ton kraft pulp plant at Tacoma. The Tacoma mill will 
cost approximately $2,200,000. 

The Union Bag & Paper Power Corporation is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation. The entire future production of the 
Tacoma mill has been contracted for by the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation, the contract extending five 
years beyond the maturity of the bonds. The subsi- 
diary company also owns certain hydro-electric de- 
velopments in New York state. 

In a letter referring to the $3,000,000 issue, President 
C. R. McMillen of the company states: 

“Based on the contract with Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation for the sale of both electric power and 
pulp, it is estimated that upon completion of the pulp 
mill, the net annual income of the company, before 
depreciation, will be approximately $725,000, as com- 
pared with maximum annual interest requirements of 
$180,000 on these bonds. Of this net income, over 
$360,000, or over twice the maximum annual interest 
requirements on these bonds, will be derived from the 
sale of electric power.” 





$3,000,000 Bag Issue 


The Southern Advance Bag & Paper Company is 
offering a $3,000,000 issue of six per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds, due 1947, for the purpose of “expanding 
to meet an increasing demand for their products.” 





To Handle Foreign Sale of Canadian Newsprint 


The Canadian Overseas, Ltd., has been formed by 
the Canadian Newsprint Company, Ltd., to handle 
shipments of newsprint to countries other than the 


United States. The latter company distributes the 
output of several large Canadian manufacturers. 








LARMIST reports concerning the saw timber 
A and pulpwood resources of Canada, and 

especially of British Columbia, have gained 
wide circulation during the past summer as a result 
of the activity of eastern conservation propagandists, 
but inquiry from authorities best acquainted with the 
actual situation brings the assurance that these stories 
are without foundation. 


One of the propagandist’s claims was to the effect 
that an inventory of the forest resources of British 
Columbia had recently been completed, revealing that 
outside of five or six of the large private holdings, the 
fir timber would be exhausted within five years; that 
only three and a half billion feet of spruce was avail- 
able, which would be less than one year’s supply for 
the whole of Canada, and that the hemlock and cedar 
supply would last barely twenty years, and consider- 
ably less unless the fire menace could be curbed more 
effectively than in the past. 


Tremendous Stand 

The pessimistic “revelation” continued: “This being 
the situation in what has been called Canada’s last 
great timber reserve, you can readily understand what 
the situation must be in the older settled portions of 
the country, which has been burned and exploited for 
more than a century. Our annual exports of raw pulp- 
wood have increased to 1,700,000 cords, the cut for our 
own mills with the completion of all the new paper 
machines now under construction will amount to more 
than 5,000,000 cords, making the cut for pulpwood 
alone 6,700,000 cords, to which must be added the 
amount cut for lumber, railway ties, shingles, and so 
on, or a total cut of 21,700,000 cords annually.” 


British Columbia officials declare that there has been 
no inventory of the timber resources of the province 
since the work done by the Conservation Commission 
and published in the report “Forests of British Colum- 
bia” in 1918. This report gives the total quantity of 
sawlog material in British Columbia as 350 billion feet, 
to which is to be added some 15 billion feet of material 
suitable for piles, poles, pulpwood, etc. This report 
gives spruce as 73 billion feet, Douglas fir, 73 billion 
feet and Western red cedar as 77 billion feet. 


Pulp Operators Not Worried 


“We are not concerned over our future supply of 
pulpwood,” an executive of one of British Columbia’s 
largest pulp and paper concerns told Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry. “So far as I know, all the companies 
now operating are adequately safeguarded for many, 
many years and in our own case we regard our supply 
as practically perpetual. With the elimination of 
ruthless logging methods and effective facilities for re- 
ducing the fire hazard the natural re-growth is sufh- 
cient to calm our fears and there is plenty of time to 
adopt a system of artificial reforestation when actual 
need becomes evident. If the price margin was not 
so narrow we probably would be embarking on a re- 
forestation program right now.” 


Several of the larger producing mills went into the 
market for pulpwood tracts during the last year or so 
and had no difficulty in obtaining all the timber they 
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British Columbia Timber Ample 





required. Only a few months ago the Powell River 
Company completed the purchase of a billion feet of 
pulp timber on the Queen Charlotte Islands from the 
provincial government. 

“The whole problem of forestry is largely one of 
economics,” said Hon. T. D. Pattulo, minister of lands, 
who has been in charge of forest administration in 
British Columbia for the past eleven years. “The tim. 
ber industry must live today as well as tomorrow. In 
today’s operations, as everybody knows, there is terrific 
waste, but this is being gradually eliminated. Waste 
is there because there is no outlet for profitable dis. 
posal of it. With increasing population and changing 
world conditions we are gradually using more of the 
waste material, and this process will continue until 
eventually we are using all of the by-products, just as 
they are in the thickly settled portions of Europe. 

“The policy of the administration will be, as far as 
possible, to provide timber to enable the big pulp and 
paper producers to run in perpetuity. There are 230 
billion feet of timber in the coast district of the prov- 
ince, of which the government has present control of 
30 billion feet. The other 200 billion feet have been 
alienated, but it might be possible to purchase back 
some of these timber holdings in order to provide a 
supply in perpetuity. The companies’ operations must 

ave a reasonable and fair supply of raw material in 
order to give them a fair return on their investment.” 


Forester Cites Figures 


Further light on the timber situation was shed by 
Chief Forester P. Z. Caverhill. “Our cut at the present 
time is about three billion feet annually. On the basis 
that there is 350 billion feet of timber in the province 
it would appear that, not considering regrowth, there 
is a cut of one hundred years at the present rate. It 
is estimated that our present annual growth exceeds 
our total cut and losses through forest fires, insect de- 
predations, etc., and while this condition holds, there 
is no cause for alarm. True, when the old growth 
species are cut down we cannot wait six or seven hundred 
years for the new crop, but we will be cutting stands 
of seventy-five to 150 years of age and, while the trees 
will be of smaller size, the cut per acre may be even 
higher than in our present forest under conditions such 
as they exist today.” 





May Influence Canadian Pulp Policy 


The selection of Hon. R. B. Bennett of Calgary as 
leader of the Conservative party in Canada is regarded 
with interest by political and business circles alike in 
the Dominion, for Mr. Bennett has for years been a 
leader in politics and industry. The pulp and paper 
trade particularly took note of the choice, for Mr. 
Bennett is one of the largest individual holders of pulp 
and paper securities in Canada. He owns a controlling 
interest in the E. B. Eddy mills at Hull, Quebec, and 
is reported to be negotiating with International Paper 
for its sale at a price approximating $4,000,000. He 
fell heir to most of his Eddy stock through personal 
friendship with one of the original shareholders several 
years ago and since then he has been the corporation’s 
directing genius. 
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A typical section of the forest areas of Southeastern Alaska included in the two recent large awards of pulp timber by the 
Federal Government. These forests are more than 95 per cent spruce and hemlock and border the hundreds of inlets, 
canals and bays that form the intricate system of protected navigable waterways for which the region is renowned. 


Aerial Photos of Southeastern Alaska 

At the request and with the cooperation of the U. 
S. Geological Survey and the Forest Service, the Navy 
Department made an aerial survey of about two-thirds 
of Southeastern Alaska in the summer of 1926. The 
printing and mounting of the thousands of pictures 
taken is now nearing completion and a full set will be 
kept in the Geological Survey office in Washington, 
D. C., and in the office of the District Forester at 
Juneau, Alaska, where they may be inspected. 

The principal purpose of this aerial survey is to 
furnish the data for a better map of Southeastern 
Alaska and the Geological Survey is now engaged in 
the compilation of a new map using these data. From 
the standpoint of the Forest Service the survey will 
also permit of the building up of a map showing in a 
general way the character of the timber cover of the 
region, a matter of much importance in blocking out 
and administering the large pulp timber sales that are 
being made there. The survey is also proving of great 
assistance in the study of the water power resources. 

The regular mapping photos were taken from par- 
allel lines of flight, four miles apart and from an ele- 
vation of 10,000 feet above sea level, with an island or 
group of islands as the working unit. These photos 
are in sets of three, the cameras used having had one 
vertical lens and the two others set at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to the right and left of the flight line. The 
size of each of the three is about six feet by six feet. 
The tilted side pictures were transformed in printing 
and the scale of these and the vertical is approximate- 
ly four inches to a mile. 

In addition to the above, many “oblique” photos 
were taken at random, especially of water power sites 
and timber areas. The accompanying illustration 
showing the head of Mitchell Bay, Admiralty Island, 
gives an idea of the value of these oblique pictures 
to the timber cruiser and logging engineer. 

Duplicates of any of the prints may be purchased 
by the public through the District Forester at Juneau. 


The cost of the “verticals” or mapping photos is $1.00 
per set of three and of the “obliques” 16 cents each. 
Ordinarily the photos desired should be determined by 
an inspection of the file prints in the District Forester’s 
office, but where this is impracticable a map showing 
with some accuracy the locality in which information 
is wanted may be submitted and if the specified area 
has been covered by the aerial survey the District 
Forester will select the prints. 





Tacoma Limits Pulp Mill Locations 

Under the terms of an ordinance passed by the city 
of Tacoma, Washington, early in October location of 
pulp mills and paper mills will be limited to a certain 
portion of the tideflat area. The area restricts the lo- 
cations to beyond a line on the East and South formed 
by the middle waterway, St. Paul Avenue, Canal Street, 
Cleveland Way and the Northern Pacific right of way. 
Plans for the construction of mills shall be submitted 
to the city council for approval, such approval con- 
stituting an irrevocable permit to operate. 

Three pulp and paper mills are already in sight 
for Tacoma. The Northwestern Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany is building a 50-ton sulphite mill, the Union 
Bag & Paper Power Corporation will begin the con- 
struction of a 100-ton sulphate kraft pulp mill about 
the first of the year, and the Shaffer Box Company 


is expected to begin the erection of a 50-ton sulphite 
mill soon. 


Coast Not Threatened Says Bell-Irving 

R. Bell-Irving, mill manager of the Powell River 
Company, has returned after several weeks in the east, 
where he visited several of the larger pulp and paper 
plants. R. H. Scanlon, assistant mill manager, who 
went east with Mr. Bell-Irving, is still in the east. 
While pulp and paper men in the east appear to be 
somewhat disturbed over threatened problems of over- 
production, Mr. Bell-Irving is of the opinion that this 


situation will have little or no influence on coast con- 
ditions. 
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Distillation of Wood Waste 


By C. J. ZINTHEO 


ward at a great pace in the past year, has dug__ nection with pulp mills, the use of a continuous retort 

to some extent into the piles of waste burning for wood distillation opens the way for profitable use 
at the thousands of Pacific Coast lumber mills, no ap- of poor wood. 
preciable dent has been made in that great pile of The continuous type of retort now available handles 
waste, nor is it probable that the paper industry ever hogged fuel automatically. The wood is elevated to a 
will make complete utilization of that burning pile. dryer for removal of moisture and passed into numer. 
Bark, knots, and other parts of the waste wood still ous small retorts in the combustion chamber. In only 
defy the paper chemist and are relegated to the hog a few minutes the wood is completly carbonized, the 
fuel pile or the burner. oils, acids and gases are passed off and the residue 

Wood distillation, which has been making a feeble p* 
effort to become an established industry in the Pacific 
Coast timber belt for a score or more of years, holds 
out possibilities for taking more dollars out of the 
smoke of the burners, of stepping in between the lum- 
ber mill and the pulp mill to make a more complete 
utilization of wood. 

Wood distillation has been practical for centuries 
in Europe and for seventy years or more in the United 
States, particularly in the pine regions of the South 
and the hardwood regions of the East. From the 
early bee hive, or Swedish oven, method of reduction 
requiring three weeks to carbonize the wood there has 
been great improvement in retorts. These earlier 
methods used cordwood and required hand firing. 


A LTHOUGH the paper industry, striding for- Now, with chipping machines in general use in cop. 
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R EXTRACTOR 


A Suggested Layout for a Wood Distillation Plant 








in the form of charcoal is passed off at the bottom to 
be cooled, graded and sacked, all in one operation. 

An estimated 600 million cubic feet of wood goes 
into the burners in the State of Washington alone. 
The pulp mills are tapping the spruce and hemlock 
supplies of saw mill waste, but fir, because of its resin- 
ous quality, is not so desirable except for certain types 
of paper, but offers good possibilities in the distilla- 
tion field. 

As compared with a plant investment of about $25,- 
000 per ton of output on a twenty-four hour basis for 
a paper mill, according to the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, a complete carbonizing plant can be built 
—to use 100 tons of fir chips per twenty-four hour day 
—at a cost of about $150 per ton of output. 

















As the wood used in distillation is only waste, the 
cost of the raw material is the lowest, quoted as low as 
$1 per unit of 4,000 pounds. Knots and other poor 
parts of the wood, entirely unsuitable for pulp, are 
quite acceptable for the carbonizing plant. 


The yield of 2,000 pounds of Douglas fir chips and 
the wholesale value of products obtained by distillation 
are shown in the following'table: 


Per Cent Commodity Pounds Gallons Cu. Ft. Sacks Wholesale 
25% Charcoal 500 6214 20 $10.00 
20% Moisture 400 50 No value 
20% Gas 400 8000 00 
10% Oils 200 25 
25% Acid 500 6244 
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100% 2000 
Total wholesale value of products per ton of fir chips 


i i f chips, 

This Diagram Shows a Recently Patented Continuous Retort The went Pid io a : “ile 

for Wood Distillation. The Part on the Left is Superimposed P#P&™ sacks for the charcoa labor, shipping, $ 8 
on the Part at the Right. and other overhead expense is approximately $10. 
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The question naturally arises with respect to the 
market for these products of wood distillation. The 
Pacific Coast poultry industry alone accounts for 1125 
tons of charcoal every month. Most of this comes 
from the East or the South, with recent quotations be- 
ing $35 a ton at Philadelphia, to which is added a $12 
water rate to the West Coast. Charcoal is also used 
extensively in the manufacture of powder, for purify- 
ing water, extracting gasoline from natural gas, for 
making superior grades of steel. 

Passing for the moment to the other products of dis- 
tillation we find in the crude oils obtained from the 
retorts such commercial products as wood turpentine, 
fir oil, wood creosote, Stockholm tar, etc. As an ex- 
ample, the Hercules Powder Company is now using 
600 tons of pine stumps every day in the Southern tim- 
ber belt, and from each ton of this wood the company 
obtains seven gallons of turpentine, five gallons of 
pine oil, forty gallons of rosin. These products are 
largely used in the manufacture of pyroxylin paints 
and lacquers. The United States used more than 10 
million pounds of these paints in 1926. 

Charcoal May Replace Gasoline 


Charcoal will perhaps claim the bulk of attention 
because of the bulk of production. Charcoal, which 
is carbon, when combined with water, forms monoxide 
gas which is of great value to the industrial world. 
With the great cry being raised about the exhaustion of 
our natural oil supplies, charcoal, when used in mon- 
oxide gas production, offers a way out. The charcoal 
gas, or “gasogene,” will function well in internal com- 
busion engines using either gasoline or diesel oil, and 
tests have demonstrated that they will operate the en- 
gine more cheaply. The French have, in fact, been 
using charcoal in trucks, tractors, and on boats for 
the past seven years. 

As an example of the power in the charcoal gas, in 
a recent test in England, a fifty-pound sack of charcoal 
kept a tractor steadily pulling a gang of three plows, 
plowing seven and one-half inches deep, for four hours. 

The economy of this fuel is well illustrated below: 


Heat Units 
Fuel Cost Per Unit Per Dollar 
Charcoal a $30.00 840,000 
Kerosene _. Gallon Pr 4 735,300 
Gasoline Gallon .20 579,000 
City Gas 100 Cu. Ft. 1.79 315,000 
Electricity KW Hour .03 113,733 


Not only is it predicted that the future motor car 
will put-put along with a sack of charcoal under the 
hood, but our homes, whether situated so that they may 
tap the city gas mains or not, can by the grace of char- 
coal, be furnished with furnace heat, hot water, and re- 
frigeration for as little as $10 per room per year. 


A Market For Paper Sacks 

Commercial generators are now on the market which 
produce gas for the furnace or the kitchen range with 
no more attention than occasionally dumping in a sack 
of charcoal, sack and all. And here is an additional 
point for the paper maker, those charcoal sacks are 
made of paper. Once the charcoal is sacked at the 
distillation plant, the bag is never again opened. Sack 
and all is consumed in the gas generator. 

Charcoal briquettes, made by mixing low grade coal 
with charcoal to increase the carbon content, are now 
being handled on a commercial scale. The Ford Motor 
Company is selling charcoal briquettes in Seattle for 
$43.50 per ton. Ford has a wood distillation plant at 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, using the wood waste in 
his allied industries. He is recovering from one ton 
of waste wood, 135 pounds of acetate of lime, 61 gal- 
lons of methyl alcohol, 610 pounds of charcoal, 15 


Unit 


gallons of tar, 600 cubic feet of gas, and other mis- 
cellaneous products. 

The industry on the Pacific Coast, which seems to 
offer good possibilities of working in with the lumber 
and pulp industry, so far has scarcely been touched. 
There is a wood distillation plant operating at Belling- 
ham, one at Tacoma, and one under construction at 
Montesano, Washington. But with our conscience just 
being awakened to the immensity of our burning waste 
lumber pile, the wood distillation industry on the 
Pacific Coast has great possibilities of developing into 
an important user of forest products. 





Swalwell Represents Zellerbach at Hoquiam 


The construction and completion of the new Zeller- 
bach company mill, the Grays Harbor Pulp company 
at Hoquiam, will see the rise of several more men to 
important positions in the industry. One of them 1s 
William Howard Swalwell, who is now working for 
the Zellerbach interest on the ground where the Ho- 
quiam mill is rising. 

Mr. Swalwell terms himself an accountant for the 
Hoquiam plant, but he actually is representative of 
the Zellerbach company at the plant. 

Mr. Swalwell’s rise to this position of importance 
with the Zellerbachs and in the industry as a whole 
has been rapid for he has been actively engaged in the 
pulp and paper field for only a few months. He first 
took a position with the Zellerbach firm in Seattle as 
accountant and was detailed to Hoquiam as accountant 
on the Grays Harbor Pulp company job—where he now 
is, and with considerably more responsibility than those 
of an accountant. 

Previous to his connection with the pulp and paper 
industry Mr. Swalwell was an accountant in logging 
camps near Pe Ell, Washington. 

He has moved to Hoquiam and will make his home 
there, taking an executive position in the mill once it 
is completed. He will remain in Hoquiam throughout 
the construction of the mill. 





Paper Mill Patterns Destroyed By Fire 


In a spectacular fire Tuesday evening, October 19, 
many valuable foundry patterns were destroyed, at 
Oregon City Foundry, Oregon City, Oregon. 

The pattern shop, pattern storage, and foundry were 
completely destroyed, the origin of the fire being sup- 
posed to have started from a flue in the core oven. 

The loss amounts to about $30,000, the chief loss 
being the patterns of the firm representing many years 
of work. The firm, besides doing a large jobbing busi- 
ness, makes some pulp machinery and also bronze 
fittings used in the sulphite process. 

The Oregon City Foundry has been carried on by 
the Roake family for about forty years. James Roake, 
Sr., now retired, began the business, and the present 
owners are his son, J. A. Roake, and grandson, Albert 
Roake. Mr. J. A. Roake is the present head of the 


concern. 





Abitibi-Spanish River Consolidate 


Directors of Abitibi Power & Paper and Spanish 
River. Pulp and Paper Mills in Eastern Canada have ap- 
proved consolidation. Abitibi stock to be split 2 for 
1. Common to be increased to 1,500,000 shares from 
500,000, and preferred to 510,000 from 10,000. Span- 
ish river stockholders to receive two shares of Abitibi 


for each share held. 
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Paper Bag Market Expanding 


The market in the West for paper bags is gradually 
broadening, according to L. B. Reid, president of Rid- 
dell-Reid, Inc., Los Angeles, Pacific Coast representa- 
tives for the Advance Bag and Paper Co. of Boston, 
Mass. 

The growth of chain stores has helped the paper bag 
business, Mr. Reid said recently, for the “chains” use 
paper bags for nearly all the products that pass over 
their counters. Canned 
goods, carton goods, and 
other grocery items that 
once were sent out in 
wrapping paper, leave 
the chain stores in bags, 
Mr. Reid has noticed. 

Big. department stores, 
too, he declared, are us- 
ing more and more pa- 
per bags. Mr. Reid said 
recently that he bought 
an item in a department 
store and it was handed 
to him in a paper bag, 
even though the goods 
were packed in a paper 
carton. 

The growth of the 
consumption of paper 
bags is reflected by the 
increase in business with 
Riddell - Reid. Three 
years ago they started to 
sell Advance paper bags against several strong com- 
petitors who were entrenched firmly in the West. 

In 1925 Riddell-Reid did a good business, but in 1926 
the business showed an increase of 211 7/10 per cent 
over 1925 and the first six months of 1927 showed an 
increase of 828 3/10 per cent over the corresponding 
period for 1926. 

In spite of this growth, Mr. Reid reported that he 
learns that the business of his competitors also has 
grown, showing that the demand has increased con- 
siderabliy in the past three years. 

Riddell-Reid report that the Advance company’s 
plants have a capacity for producing 15,000,000 bags 
daily. The slogan of the company is “log to bag in a 
day.” The company has mills in Maine and Ohio and 
owns thousands of acres of spruce timber surrounding 
its Maine mill. Their bags are made of Kraft paper and 
they claim their daily consumption of logs, if placed 
end to end, would measure eight miles long. They 
make grocery, nail, shot, milinery, notion and all other 
bags which can be made from Kraft paper. 


L. B. REID 





Howe Sound Production Suspended 
Production at the plant of the Vancouver Kraft 
Mills, Ltd., on Howe Sound, has been suspended in 
order that a thorough survey of waterpower facilities 
and an investigation of various means of utilizing them 


may be carried out. According to the management, 
operations will probably be renewed early in the 
spring. 

The plant is now operated by steam power and the 
company is looking for a more economical power 
agency than coal. If the waterpower available is found 
to be adequate for the development contemplated, the 
mill’s present capacity of 35 tons of kraft paper daily 
will be doubled and perhaps increased to an even 


greater extent. It is anticipated that changes necessary 
to the conversion of the power plant from steam to 
hydro-electric will cost approximately $500,000. 
Preliminary survey work has already been begun, 
although preparations have not reached the stage 
where expert hydraulic engineers are required. Storage 
is the main problem, according to company officials, 
who have yet to ascertain whether the streams in the 
vicinity of the mill will provide sufficient water for the 
power development needed. Accommodation of water 
during the dry season may present some difficulties. 
The work now going on at Howe Sound marks an- 
other important stage in the development of Vancouver 
Kraft Mills, Ltd., which was taken over last April by 
the Leadbetter interests in Washington, Oregon and 
California, associated with British and eastern Cana- 
dian capital, at a cost of $250,000. F. W. Leadbetter, 
president of the Leadbetter mills in the United States 
and of the Vancouver Kraft Mills, recently made a 
visit of inspection to the Howe Sound property, which 
has been operated under the supervision of T. Iverson. 





To Stress Study of Chemistry 


Practical phases of chemistry, particularly as ap. 
plied to the pulp and paper industry, will be inaugu- 
rated in a score of Washington high schools with the 
second semester of the present school year, as a result 
of a decision of chemistry teachers reached during the 
annual state convention of the Washington Educational 
Association, held at Longview, October 26-28. 

Dr. H. K. Benson, of the chemistry department of 
the University of Washington, read a paper before the 
chemistry teachers on the subject, “The Relation of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry to the Teaching of Chem- 
istry in Secondary Schools.” This paper is the direct 
cause of the announcement that in many of the high 
schools of Western Washington courses will be re- 
organized. Professor Benson told the instructors that 
pulp would be the big chemical industry of the North- 
west, occupying a place in the future comparable to 
the iron and steel industry of the Pittsburgh region, 
and that the study of industrial chemistry, with em- 
phasis on pulp and paper chemistry, would be of prac- 
tical value to boys in high school today. 


Teachers View Mills 

Dr. Otto Kress, consulting chemist for the Longview 
Fibre company, was on the program for an address, 
but was unable to attend. 

The thirty chemistry teachers who made up the sec- 
tion during the convention, made an inspection trip at 
the plant of the Pacific Straw Paper and Board com- 
pany here, and were shown the chip board manufac- 
turing operations there. They also drove over the site 
and saw the exterior of the new Longview Fibre com- 
pany plant, but did not go through the mill. 

F. A. Rantz, of Roosevelt High School, Seattle, was 
elected president of their organization, the Washing- 
ton State Association of Chemistry Teachers. Arnold 
Gralapp, of Longview, was elected vice-president, and 
Toward Carr, of Stadium High School, Tacoma, was 


elected secretary. 





Schafer Logging Bridge Gets Okeh 


No objections were made to the proposed construc- 
tion‘ of the railway bridge across the Chehalis river 
by the Schafer Brothers Logging Company at Mon- 
tesano, Washington, at a hearing held in October. 
The bridge will make more accessible the extensive 
timber holdings of the Schafer brothers interests. 
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West Coast Wood Costs Are Low 


Figures released by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce showing pulp wood consumption and costs for 
1926 reveal the low cost of wood in the Pacific Coast 
states and indicate the rising costs of wood in the 
East and Middle West where longer operation of pulp 
and paper mills has hastened the depletion of the 
forests. 

Table No. 1 shows how the amount of wood con- 
sumed annually has grown during the present century. 

Table No. 2 sheds light on the dependency of the 
United States on outside sources for vast quantities of 
pulp wood. 


Table No. 3 is of ‘particular interest to the Pacific 
Coast states as it shows that the Pacific Coast is greatly 
favored with cheap wood, indicating the ability of the 
West to take a strong hand in pulp producion. 


TABLE 1 mg AND COST OF PULPWOOD CONSUMED, 
OR THE UNITED STATES, FOR SPECIFIED 
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May Develop Pulp Mill at Coquille, Oregon 


C. McC. Johnson is reported to have under consid- 
eration the erection of a pulp mill near or at Coquille, 
Oregon, tapping the timber country of the Coquille 
River. Such a mill would open up the timber country 
of the southern Oregon coast. No mills are operating 


in this territory now, although there was a mill on Coos 
Bay some years ago. 


The plans, which are said to have been developing 
for several months, contemplate the establishment of 
the mill near the E. Johnson Lumber Company at 
Coquille for the purpose of drawing fuel, it is reported. 

Mr. Johnson, with Nonda Anderson, shipped pulp 


wood to the Crown Willamette Paper Company mills 
for several years. 


Plans for incorporation are said to have progressed 
well and are expected to be completed soon. Mr. 
Johnson has been mentioned as the probable head of 


the company. C. McC. Johnson and E. E. Johnson 


YEARS: 1899 TO 1926 
Quantity 
(Cords) 

6,766,007 
6,093,821 


are brothers-in-law of the well known Stanley Dollar 
of San Francisco, the steamship magnate. Mr. Dollar, 
in addition to heading the steamship company, is ex- 
tensively interested in lumber and trading. The Dollar 
interests are understood to hold considerable timber on 
the Coquille. 

The type of pulp mill considered has not been stated, 
but white fir and hemlock will probably be used. 


Average 
per cord 
$14.96 
15.48 
16.07 
16.23 


Total 

$101,229,402 
94,339,540 
92,671,688 
95,306,283 
89,895,191 
91,589,103 
116,495,720 
87,386,083 
73,167,118 
60,815,057 
45,785,682 
39,408,453 





Lumber Bureau Manager Resigns 


Chester D. Moore has resigned from the position 
of office manager of the West Coast Lumber Trade 
Extension Bureau. He is entering a freight storage and 
forwarding business in San Francisco. 


34,477,540 
28,047,473 
32,360,276 
26,411,887 
17,735,665 
a 9,837,516 . 
Not “including ‘slabs and other mill waste in ‘Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Virginia. 





TABLE 2.—PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION, BY KINDS OF WOOD AND PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES: 1926 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 


Mechanical 
1,725,653 


(CORDS) 
Sulphite 
3,143,811 


Total (cords) 


Soda 
6,766,007 


900,800 


Kind of Wood 
a 
Spruce: 
Domestic 
Imported 
Hemlock: 
mestic 
Imported 
Yellow Pine 
Poplar: 
Domestic 
Imported 
Balsam Fir: 
Domestic 
Imported 
Jack Pine _ 
Yellow Poplar 
Tamarack or larch - 
ae 
Gum ESS 
All other* 
Slabs and other mill waste 


*Basswood, beech, birch, Senos, 


Sulphate 
995,743 
. 2,415,870 

1,013,155 


1,074,462 
396,884 


1,293,664 


47,744 
357,747 


“40,180 18,344 
_ 1,064,661 
10,702 
684,816 


92,953 
6,834 
8,024 


858,808 112,900 


104,197 


212,178 


12,442 
210,133 9 


187,197 
209,413 


254,614 
42,500 
137,494 
134,747 
94,695 
76,421 
49,801 abled 
183,553 7,081 

180,667 166,519 

cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, Douglas fir, maple, white pine and willow. 


66,987 
23,212 


134,683 
19,288 


53,412 


TABLE 3.—PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION—QUANTITY —_ Areas COST PER CORD, BY CONDITION IN WHICH PURCHASED, 
TES: 1926 
c——_TOTAL——_,, -————-ROUGH ~ — 
Average Average 
cost 


cost per 
per cord 


cord 
(f.0.b. (fo.b. 
mill) 


mill) 
$14.96 $12.32 
17.42 


12.83 
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Average Average 

cost per cost per 
cord cord 

(f.0.b. (f.0.b. 
mill) mill) 

$16.82 $20.30 

22.83 

17.56 

23.80 

21.95 

18.00 

21.16 


Quantity Quantity 
(Cords) 
2,970,015 
204,328 
1,120,363 
47,445 
92,771 
87,800 


Quantity 
(Cords) 
3,572,916 
1,033,379 

58,297 
896,007 
334,987 


State 
— States __. 


Wisconsin 

New York : 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania ____. 

Michigan 

Virginia 

Washington - 

Minnesota nae eS 
Massachusetts Ss 
Vermont _. seiassscdtiaaaeact 
California and Oregon 


331,570 
317,058 
305,787 
288,390 
258,439 

54,510 

48,554 
232,989 158,794 


22.123 8.78 


All other states* 558,387 141,069 


* Delaware, District of Columbia. Georgia, ae xy Mississippi, North Cay. Sue. South Carolina, ba a 


417,318 











Richrd A. Swain, left, and Jay Bowerman, President and Vice- 
President, Respectively, of the Willapa Pulp & Paper Mills. 


Willapa Mill Names Directors 


L. A. Deguere, pulp and paper mill engineer of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, was scheduled to arrive in 
Portland early in November for a conference with 
principals of the Willapa Pulp & Paper Mills regarding 
preliminary plans for the construction of the Willapa 
mill near Raymond, Washington, according to com- 
pany officials. Mr. DeGuere has been definitely re- 
tained as engineer, it was announced. Actual construc- 
tion is expected to be started late in December or early 
next year. 

A representative of the Bulkley-Dunton Company 
of New York, with which company the Willapa con- 
cern is negotiating to handle the entire kraft production, 
was slated to visit the company’s Portland offices in the 
Pacific Building early in November to confer with of- 
ficials regarding the tentative time production will be 
started. 

At a meeting of officers held in Portland late in 
October, the board of directors was augmented as fol- 
lows: T. C. Mahoney, banker of Heppner and Port- 
land; E. D. Cusick, banker of Albany and Portland; 
S. H. Graf, professor of engineering at the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis; J. A. Scallard, director 
of the General Washington Dairymen’s Association, 


Chehalis, Washington. 





Hawley Work Ahead of Schedule 


Preliminary work for the installation of the huge 
paper machine in machine room No. 4 at the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon City, Oregon, was 
started with the pouring of concrete for the foundation 
late in October. Actual installation will probably not 
be started until late this month or early in December, 
as twenty-one days must be allowed for the concrete 
to set, although plates on which the machine rests will 
be laid in the meantime. It is hope to have the new 
unit ready for the trial run by March 1 of next year, 
with production starting shortly thereafter. 

The 236-inch machine, which will have a 150-ton 
daily capacity, will be the largest for making news- 
print to be installed by the Beloit Iron Works in the 
United States, it is understood the second largest, a 
224-inch machine being recently installed by the Beloit 
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Iron Works in Canada. Thirty-three car loads of 
parts for this piece of equipment are already on the 
ground, and the remaining ten, car loads will reach 
Oregon City about December 1, it is expected. 

Meanwhile, dismantling of the old machine, which 
occupied the same site on which the new one will be 
set up, is under way, and the room itself is being rebuilt 
from the ground up. The rebuilt structure will be of 
concrete, with steel columns and steel roof. Three 
shifts of men are on the job in order that the room may 
be in readiness by the time installation is started. This 
number will probably be reduced to two crews when 
actual installation stars. While it was originally in- 
tended to utilize the old quarters for housing the new 
unit, it was found necessary to alter plans to fit new 
conditions. The old room, together with the extension 
being built, will occupy an area of 222x38 feet. 


Vesper Installing Machine 


Work on the general $1,500,000 improvement pro- 
gram is being pushed rapidly, and it is understood that 
the engineers were two days ahead of their schedule. 
Rapid progress has been made possible due to excellent 
weather. Should the weather man continue his policy 
of rain but one day a week, as he has been doing since 
construction started, the expansion program will be 
completed on schedule time, it was reported. 

E. F. Vesper of the Beloit Iron Works, who will 
superintendent installation of the paper machine, ar- 
rived at the Hawley plant early in October, and will 
remain on the job until production starts. Mr. Vesper, 
who has been with his company twenty-nine years, has 
been engaged in paper machine installation nineteen 
years of this time, covering a large part of the United 
States and Canada; however, this is his first commis- 
sion on the Pacific Coast. 





Senator Advocates Pulp Tariff 


That thousands of tons of potential merchantable 
wood pulp are being wasted annually by present meth- 
ods of logging, was stated by Senator C. C. Dill of 
Washington, in talks made in several Washington 
cities recently. The Senator declared that, in his 
opinion, many new American payrolls could be created 
by mills to convert the logging wastes into pulp. 

“I believe in protection of American industry and 
will work for a five dollar a ton tariff on foreign pulp 
entering the United States,” Dill told his audiences in 
the several cities. 

The Senator asserted that he found New York bank- 
ers and investors keenly interested in Washington as a 
state for investments, when he visited the financial 
capital recently. 





Longview Makes First Shipment 


The first shipment of finished product from the new 
$3,000,000 plant of the Longview Fibre company, at 
Longview, was shipped from the factory November 1, 
and routed to Springfield, Mass. Company officials 
announced that commercial shipments from now on 
would be made regularly, both by rail and by ocean 
going freighters. Water shipments will be loaded over 
the Port of Kelso docks at Longview. 





Galloway Looking Over the Field 


A. B. Galloway, sales manager of the Oregon Pulp 
and Paper Company, of Salem, Oregon, spent several 
days in Denver late in October in the interests of his 
company and looking over the paper field in general. 
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‘Quality Pulp Means Clean Wood 


At a time when most pulp mills are considered for- 
tunate if they are able to operate five days a week, 
both mills of the British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, at Woodfibre and Port Alice, are running along 
at top capacity. And the reason, if you look for it, is 
probably lying in the fact that this British Columbia 
organization pays unusual attention to the business of 
preparing wood for the bins and digesters. 

“We make a point of seeing that the wood is thor- 
oughly cleaned before it gets very far in the pulp- 
making process, and we find that it pays in the long 
run,” said President Lawrence Killam. “We employ 
a regular wood cleaning crew and their job is to go 
over the wood after it comes up from the mill in short 
lengths ready for the hoppers. The amount of care 
we exercise is governed by the requirements in the 
paper we happen to be producing at the moment. In 
cases where a particularly clear, white pulp is wanted 
the job of the cleaning crew is to chop out the knots 
and all the deep bark seams. They pass only the clean, 
unblemished wood. The slabs that are not in a con- 
dition to be treated so are used for the rougher grades 
of pulp. 

Pulpwood For Pulp 


“Some mills,” went on Mr. Killam, “consign a lot 
of their slabs to the boiler fires, but we figure that is 
too expensive for real economy. The amount we spend 
on our cleaning operations is largely offset by the 
amount of slab wood we save from the furnaces. We 
work on the theory that pulpwood is for pulp and not 
for fuel and that applies to slabs as well as inside 
stuff. A good axeman can convert some pretty hope- 
less looking slabs into good fodder for the bins if he’s 
given encouragement. 

“Up at Woodfibre today we have about half a mil- 
lion feet of accumulated pulpwood awaiting use. A 
lot of it is summer cut and partly barked. Well, we 
use only about 100,000 feet a day, so we put the 
cleaning crew to work on that pile—most of the stuff 
is in eight-inch squares—and by the time they have 
chopped and trimmed the wood is in much better 
shape than previously, and we find that we are able to 
produce a grade of pulp that finds a ready sale when 
the market is closed to some others. Of course, it’s 
worth while.” 


Woodroom Cleanliness Important 


Cleanliness in wood and pulp handling is an item 
of major importance at the plants of the B. C. Pulp 
& Paper Company. The screens are closely watched 
and frequently replaced. The company is now instal- 
ling a new cleaning and drying plant and, while the 
building itself will cost about $18,000, by the time all 
the equipment is installed, the appropriation necessary 
will be approximately $100,000. Much of the new 
equipment is electrical. Construction has been pro- 
ceeding under the general direction of Henry Lough. 
The project will be completed in a few weeks. 





Hemlock and Schoolbooks 


Increasing importance of Western hemlock with the 
development of a pulp and paper industry in the state 
of Washington has an important bearing on the illiter- 
acy rating of the state. The state of Washington 
owns a great amount of timber, and much of this land 
is school land. Revenues from the sale of state lands 
are expected to increase rather than decrease with the 
increasing popularity of the hemlock log on the market. 


B. C. Sets Aside Pulpwood Tract 


The British Columbia government has set aside a big 
area in the Kitimat country for exclusive development 
as a pulpwood district, and at least one party is at pres- 
ent negotiating for the establishment of a pulp mill 
there. The area extends from the east side of Kitimat 
Arm south of Clio Point eastward to the northern 
boundary of the watershed of Kildala Arm, then to the 
headquarters of the Dala River, thence southerly and 
westerly around the headwaters of the Dala and Kildala 
and Falls Creek to the eastern corner of the tract de- 
scribed as Timber Limit 5585P. 

Tenders for pulp licenses to cut spruce, hemlock and 
cedar on Copper Bay, Moresby Island and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands districts are invited by the British 
government. Over 80,000,000 feet is embraced in the 
two licenses, one covering 38,375,000 feet and the other 
49,406,000 feet. Applications to be made to the chief 
forester at Victoria or the district forester at Prince 
Rupert were to be filed by October 13. Thirty years 
will be allowed for removal of the timber. A license to 


cut 13,536,000 feet of spruce and balsam at Bend in 
the Cariboo district within a fifteen-year time limit is 
also offered among a group of saw log and pole licenses. 





Take Option on Poplar Island 


State Senator Charles Heifner, of Seattle, received 
the endorsement of a public meeting in New West- 
minster for his Poplar Island pulp project. The meet- 
ing, which was presided over by Mayor Wells Gray, 
was attended by official representatives of the New 
Westminster Board of Trade, City Council and Retail 
Merchants Association. The senator said that, while 
it was proposed to raise $120,000 of the capital in New 
Westminster, it would not be called upon until $480,- 
000, or the entire balance, had been raised in the 
United States. The mill such as he proposed would 
have a daily capacity of 50 tons of Mistcherlick pulp. 
He said that this product could be delivered at New 
York at $43 a ton and that the present price in New 
York was $70 a ton. He anticipated a gross profit 
of $275,000 annually. Heifner has already taken an 
option on the Poplar Island site, and, if the financing 
is carried out according to present plans, c-~-*ruction 
will soon be under way, he said. 





Scandinavia Cuts South Africa Prices 


Sweden and Norway have cut prices to such an 
extent and are favored with such low ocean freight 
rates that British Columbia mills are abandoning for 
the present their attempt to undersell these countries in 
the South African market. A British Columbia news- 
print company recently established a promising con- 
nection with a Cape Town paper importing house and 
made a couple of large shipments, but the prospect 
of successful competition from this far away section 
evidently sounded the alarm in Scandinavia and prices 
were stepped down accordingly. At present prices 
South Africa is not regarded as a profitable market, 
although it will be watched closely for a favorable 
opening later. Provision of more regular transporta- 
tion facilities would be a big help to B. C. mills, the 
B. C. operators say. 





Weaver Visits Northwest 


W. S. Weaver of Los Angeles, district manager for 
the Bates Valve Corporation, recently made a business 
trip to the cities of Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 
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Paper Extends the Fish Market 


Initiative Has Found New Uses for Paper in the Fish Industry, Increasing Uses of Both Products 


itself, remained principally a primitive industry 

until perhaps fifty years ago. Even then, when the 
use of ice was introduced, the market did not expand 
considerably beyond the shores of the fishing waters. 
Fish is a highly perishable product. It requires proper 
packaging and handling to deliver it to the consumer 
in a state that will make the consumer want to buy fish 


oa perhaps as old an industry as the world 





Paper-Wrapped Fish Fillets Are Shipped in Metal Containers 


in preference to other foods competing in the same 
market. 

Today the fish market has traveled far from the drip- 
ping waterfront stalls and the housewife in the desert 
town can buy fresh fish, attractively packaged, every 
day in the week, including Friday. Paper has played 
the important part in extending the fish market, and, 
of more interest to the paper industry, the extension 
of the fish industry has extended the market for paper. 

Proper packaging has enormously extended the 
markets of certain foods in the life of the present cen- 
tury. Paper has been the instrumental figure in this 
expansion, principally because it can be adapted in so 
many ways into durable, economical and attractive 
packages. The point of eye appeal can not be disre- 
garded. 

Difficult Packaging Problem 

Fish presented an unusual and difficult problem in 
packaging and apparently offered slender opportunities 
for increasing the paper market. The goods were wet 
and generally messy to handle and had to be kept cold 
or deterioration began rapidly. However, some of the 
progressive heads in the fishing and paper industries 
began to give the problem study. 

A paper that would stand contact with water in- 
definitely without disintregation was needed. Parch- 
ment paper came to the fore here and in its few years 
of trial has served admirably. 


“After all,” said the fish dealer, “the customer doesn’t 
eat the heads, or the fins, or the bones of the fish, so 
I can see no reason for paying freight on these parts. 
Besides, if we remove these parts of the fish at central 
places we can convert them into fish meal and save 
waste.” 





Fish fillets, that is, 100 per cent edible slices of fish, 
had been on the market before, but the idea of wrap- 
ping each fillet in an individual parchment paper was 
suggested and tried out. The results have been gratify- 
ing. 

Today many of the larger kinds of fish are cut into 
fillets as soon as landed, wrapped in parchment paper 
and packed in metal containers of ten and fifteen 
pounds capacity and kept at cool temperatures until 
handed to the lady of the house at the market counter. 

The effect of this introduction of paper into the fish 
business has been far-reaching and the benefits many. 
It has given to fish a wider market. The fish can be 
shipped anywhere and will keep fresh for a long time. 
Sanitation is high, for the fillets come in contact with 
hands only at the time of cleaning. 


Stabilizes Market 


The fishermen are benefited because prices have been 
greatly stabilized. If a dozen fishing vessels come in 
this week and none the next, it doesn’t mean that prices 
will be in the cellar today and on the roof tomorrow. 
The fillets will keep, enabling the fish dealer to spread 
the peak loads over the valleys of no fish and maintain 
an equitable wholesale and retail price on the market. 
Stabilization means a healthier industry all around, with 
less worries and gambles. 

Coming down to the retail dealer, the man who hands 
the fish to the housewife, he likes this paper-wrapped 
fish because it is a nice clean package to handle. Fur- 
ther, it means more sales for him. The paper-wrapped 
fish has the eye appeal and gets an edge on the other 
products in sales. And, the dealer knows that the 
paper-wrapped fillets are going to keep fresh until he 
sells them. No loss for him there. 

The housewife likes the paper-wrapped fish because 
to her it means the sanitary package. There is no prep- 
aration to be made. The fish need only be put into the 
skillet, or, even that isn’t necessary, because the paper 
men and the fishermen, working with domestic science 





Another Method of Shipping the Paper-Wrapped Fillets 
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Illustrating the Method of Wrapping 


experts, have devised methods of cooking fish fillets 
right in the paper wrapper. 

Going back to the wholesale distributor we find fur- 
ther advantages accruing to him through the use of 
paper. He can print advertising brands on the fillet 
paper wrappers and build up a prestige for his goods. 
It wouldn’t be very convenient to do that with the whole 
fish lying in a box of dripping ice with no protecting 
paper. 

Individual Paper Wrapping 

One method of paper-wrapping fillets that is at pres- 
ent high in favor is the wrapping of each fillet. indi- 
vidually—usually a printed wrapper—and then pack- 
ing the fillets in handy tins, either round or oblong. 
In some cases, however, the fillets are packed in paper 
lined tins with alternate layers of paper and fillets. 

The Van Camp Organizations of San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, have made a further use of paper in marketing 
fish fillets. An attractive white carton printed in blue 
and red and dipped in parafhne has been devised to 
enable the customer to “enjoy the finest fresh fish at 
his table in the same state of excellence as though he 
were dining at the seashore.” From the merchandising 
standpoint the package is a very neat and attractive one. 
The carton also carries a recipe for preparing fish. 

The fish fillet business is but one adaptation of paper 
to the fishing industry. Shipments are also made of 
fresh or frozen fish in barrels or boxes lined with 
parchmentized wrapping paper. 

Paper to Line Cans 

Shrimp, crab, lobster meat and this class of shellfish 
have in them compounds containing sulphur which 
attack the metal of the cans in which they are packed, 
causing black spots. It is necessary to keep the meat 
from coming in contact with the metal and this is 
accomplished by lining the tins with a parchment paper. 

As mentioned before, paper is extending its field, in- 
creasing the total use of paper by invading fields here- 
tofore passed over. A significant point about this 
invasion, however, as in the case of the fish industry, 
is that the industry it invades—“assists” is really the 
better word—finds its markets greatly enlarged. With- 
out doubt there is still much to do in pioneering the 
uses of paper in the fishing industry. As far as other 
food products are concerned, much has already been 
done, but still the field has much unplowed ground. 

One way of handling fillets is to freeze them into a 
solid cake, wrap the frozen cake in parchment paper, 
outside of which is a wrapper of kraft paper. These 
frozen units weigh ten pounds and are packed in a 
double fibre board container. The containers are 
chilled before packing. Gummed tape seals the carton 
openings and, after labeling, away goes the package 
to the express truck or Post Office. Considerable ex- 


periment made with this type of package has shown 
that the fish can be shipped anywhere in the United 
States in perfect condition. 





Colorado Talking Pulp Development 


The Western Slope region of Colorado has visions 
of becoming the center of the nation’s pulp industry, 
due to prognostications made by forest supervisors of 
the national forests, and the investigations made by 
representatives of large Eastern firms. Grand Junction 
especially is wrought up over the situation as this city 
would be the site of pulp mills if the plans materialize. 
At present forest supervisors are cooperating with 
paper making concerns, seeking new sites and are mak- 
ing a study of the situation and compiling data. 

Boosters for the new industry point to the great 
forested areas of the Rocky Mountains, the topography 
and the great rivers of the region and the near-by coal 
deposits, which should simplify the power problem. 
The Colorado and Gunnison rivers which converge at 
Grand Junction, together with their large tributaries 
reach into or through eight national forests containing 
a great supply of timber suitable for paper making. 
The timber could be driven down the rivers to the 
mills at Grand Junction. 


High Freight Rates Retard 


Not only are the mills desirable from the commer- 
cial advantages accruing, but also from the viewpoint 
of the foresters, it is said. Timber which is not suit- 
able for lumber would find use for paper making. The 
pulp mills built at Grand Junction could serve to use 
this otherwise undesirable timber, thus thinning out 
and cleaning out the forests. Better forestry methods 
could be used and more and better timber could be pro- 
duced. Aspen wood, particularly, having no other 
commercial value could be used to advantage in paper 
making. 

The great draw-back, it is admitted, is the lack of 
cheap power. Enthusiasts in Colorado point to the 
extensive deposits of both hard and soft coal to offset 
this. The Chamber of Commerce of Grand Juncion 
is expected to offer mill sites at the junction of the 
Colorado and Gunnison rivers as an inducement to 
launch the industry. 

Denver paper men interviewed regarding Western 
Slope possibilities as a pulp producing center were on 
the whole skeptical and base their conclusions on the 
ever present spectre of high freight rates prevailing in 
Colorado. They frankly admit that they could modify 
their views only through great reductions in the pre- 
vailing tariffs. 





First Paper and Pulp Mill in Arkansas 


Work is nearing completion on the kraft paper and 
pulp mill which International Paper Company is build- 
ing at Camden, Arkansas, and it is expected that the 
mill will be making paper by the end of February. This 
mill will be the first of its kind in the state. The mill 
will have a capacity of 165 tons of kraft paper a day, 
and will be the third Southern kraft paper mill of the 


company. 





Koschmann Touring Middle West 


J. T. Koschmann of the Inland Empire Paper Com- 
pany, Millwood, Washington, is touring the Rocky 
Mountain and Middle Western states lining up the 


paper situation. The last week in October found him 
renewing acquaintances with Denver friends. 
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New Warehouse 

H. W. MacLean, di- 
vision manager at San 
Jose, California, for 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
announced recently that 
a $75,000 warehouse is 
to be built by his com- 
pany at San Jose to 
handle the _ increasing 
business. Work will be 
started immediately. 

Confidence in the fu- 
ture of the Santa Clara 
valley, of which San Jose 
is the metropolis, caused 
Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
to establish an office 
there some time ago and 
to announce the building 
of the new warehouse. 

“There is a wonderful 
future for the Santa Clara valley,” Mr. MacLean said 
in announcing the plans. “San Jose and the surround- 
ing territory are almost the industrial center of Cali- 
fornia.” 

The new warehouse is to be located on North Pedro 
street, between Bassett and Julian streets. 





H. W. MacLEAN 





Hold Hammermill Bond Showing 


The Carter Rice and Carpenter Paper Company 
held a banquet and showing of the Hammermill Bond 
line for 275 guests in Denver on October 10. The 
company was host to Rocky Mountain printers, adver- 
tising men, purchasing agents, and others interested 
in paper. The banquet was held in the dining room 
of the Chamber of Commerce with J. Harry Custance, 
manager of the company, serving as toastmaster. Fol- 
lowing the banquet a film prepared by the Hammermill 
Company was shown depicting paper making from its 
start in the wood stage to the finished product. Fur- 
ther explanatory talks were given by officials of the 
Hammermill Company, Harrison Baldwin, sales man- 
ager, A. Ellis Frampton, advertising manager, and 
Fred Wuenschel, Rocky Mountain district manager. 





The Men Behind the Store 


The Standard Paper Company, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, brings out the following thoughts from the “men 
behind the store.” The point of that “service” can reach 
without creating disharmony in an organization is an 
oft discussed question. As Standard sees it: 

“We have spent a lot of space and words on the sales 
department, and not without good reasons, but back of 
the sales department is the House Organization which 
makes it possible to function and it is to that bunch of 
men that this issue of Standard Paper is dedicated. 

“It is possible for the service department to retard 
sales when it does not function properly and the best 





efforts put out in advertising and selling may be nulli- 
fied by bad service. 

“The other day it was brought up at Sales Meeting 
about service and someone told of the customer who 
wanted too much service. Let me say here, in justice 
to our inside men, that I believe they are conscientious 
in trying to give the customer the service he asks for 
regardless of whether they think he deserves it or not. 

“But the customer can take the heart out of these 
fellows when asking for service he does not need. For 
instance: A printer will phone in and say, ‘The press is 
waiting.’ The order clerk enters the order and requests 
special service from the shipping department. The or- 
der is filled and delivered with a fuss and sweat because 
‘the press is waiting’, and then the driver who took it 
will have to step over that same package for the next 
twenty-four hours. 

“Now I want to tell you that this takes the heart out 
of a driver when he has to do that. 

“In some cases the printer leaves the ordering of stock 
to some subordinate who probably does not know what 
service costs and, being a little zealous about his job, 
trys to show his importance. 

“But even with that problem to face we are trying to 
give clean, prompt and correct service on our merchan- 
dise. 

“In most cases we find that the customer is entirely 
reasonable in his demands and will not ask to have a 
big truck sent seventeen blocks with a thousand cards, 
but will be patient until the regular distribution is made. 
It is indeed a pleasure to serve such as these. They 
are helping to cut down our overhead and make pos- 
sible the selling of our goods at minimum mark-up.” 





Future Better, Says Pritchard 


No economic reason can be found for the recent 
summer slump in the paper business, according to 
Charles Pritchard, sales manager of Bonestell & Co., 
San Francisco paper merchants. 

“The coarse paper market was weak all summer and 
this affected the fine paper market,” Mr. Pritchard 
said recently. “Of course I can tell you more on Jan- 
uary Ist, but I firmly believe that the remaining months 
of this year will pick up considerably. Our Christmas 
business will come along with a rush and bring up the 
average.” 





Embree Returns From France 


Headquarters of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion reports business as being rather desultory, says 
Mr. E. E. Embree, sales manager of the Seattle branch 
of the Carter, Rice & Company, who visited several of 
the eastern mills on his return from the American 
Legion convention at Paris. While some merchants 
report business as usual, the majority report sales 
below normal. All merchants say that it is very hard 
to see any great amount of profit in the business which 
they were doing, but they anticipate an improvement 
in business with the coming season. 
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Fire at Carpenter Paper, Salt Lake 

A third serious fire in the Pacific Coast paper trade 
within the past two months broke out in the Carpenter 
Paper Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, on October 
23 and caused a loss estimated by A. L. Spitko, general 
manager of the Salt Lake house, to be approximately 
$200,000. Insurance coverage, according to Mr. Spitko, 
amounted to $120,000. 

The fire blazed on Sunday night, and on Monday 
the Carpenter people were establishing themselves in 
temporary quarters in part of the main store room of 
the Mountain States Implement Company, 135 South 
State street. 

Manager Spitko announced after the fire that the 
company would probably move back into the original 
headquarters as soon as repairs could be made, pos- 
sibly within a month. For the time being larger tem- 
porary headquarters will be sought. A modern brick 
warehouse will be erected to replace the ruined struc- 
ture. 

The Carpenter Paper Company in Salt Lake is a 
branch of the companies headed by James A. Carpenter 
of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The other two recent paper trade fires were those 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company at Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, and the B. G. Ewing Paper Company at Spo- 
kane, Washington. 





Preparing For Mail Advertising Convention 


Paper houses of California and eastern paper mills 
are planning to participate in the All-Western Direct 
Mail Advertising Convention and Exposition to be held 
at the Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, May 2, 3 
and 4, 1928. 

The general field of advertising is to be covered at 
the Convention, with emphasis being placed on the 
advantages of direct mail. The paper trade is greatly 
interested because increased use of direct mail means 
increased consumption of paper. 

Rollin C. Ayres, educational director of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., San Francisco, is vice-chairman of the 
general convention committee, and Arthur W. Towne 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne is a member of the execu- 
tive committee and also chairman of the committee in 
charge of the exhibits. Carl Schmidt of the Schmidt 
Lithograph Company is also a member of the executive 
committee. 

All industries and agencies connected with the print- 
ing and advertising field take part. These include ad- 
vertising agencies, printing houses, paper firms, en- 
gravers, lithographers, artists, stationery houses and ink 
firms. 

The All-Western convention is held every two years. 
In April of 1926 the meeting was held in Los Angeles 
and a number of eastern paper mills were among the 
exhibitors. California exhibitors included the Western 
Pacific Paper Co., the Zellerbach Paper Co., Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, Sierra Paper Co., and others. 

The San Francisco members of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association were instrumental in getting 
the convention for San Francisco. 





May Postpone Rebuilding 
Plans for the rebuilding of the Sacramento, Calif., 
branch of the Zellerbach Paper Co., which was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, are still undetermined. The 
branch is at present in quarters formerly occupied by 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne and it is said this building 
may be retained until some time next spring. 


Stratford Views Graphic Arts Exhibit 


Business in the paper industry throughout the United 
States was reported as “fair” by F. C. Stratford, San 
Francisco, director of sales of the Zellerbach Paper 
Co., on his return to the coast October 5 from a six- 
weeks’ trip through the Middle West’ and East. 

While away Mr. Stratford attended the annual sales 
meetings of several of the paper mills who are rep- 
resented on the coast by the Zellerbach company. He 
also was at the big national Graphic Arts show at New 
York City, at which paper mills, printers, lithographers 
and others vied in the display of handsome and ar- 
tistic specimens of the paper and printing crafts. Mr. 
Startford said his exhibit was the best he ever attended. 

Mr. Stratford left for the east on August 17 and at- 
tended the S. D. Warren Paper Co. meeting at Poland 
Springs, Maine; the Linweave Announcement meeting 
at Springfield, Mass., and the American Writing Paper 
Co. meeting at Holyoke, Mass. 

Mrs. Stratford accompanied her husband on the 
trip. 

Shortly after Mr. Stratford’s return, Mr. H. L. Zell- 
erbach left for the east. 





Frank S. Thayer 
Death last month took Frank S. Thayer, 76, San 


Francisco, pioneer western paper man and Pacific Coast 
manager of Carter-Rice & Co., Inc., of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Thayer was with the Carter-Rice company ap- 
proximately forty years and years ago he established 
the Denver, Colorado, office of that company. His 
son, Harold A. Thayer is now sales manager at Den- 
ver. Mr. Thayer was coast manager of Carter-Rice 
for eleven years. 

Death came suddenly for Mr. Thayer. On October 
8 he celebrated his 76th birthday at the home of his 
granddaughter at Pasadena, California. He later re- 
turned to San Francisco feeling apparently well. A 
slight cold kept him in bed, however, and he died on 
October 12th. He is survived by his widow and his 
son in Denver. 

Herbert Carter, treasurer of the Carter-Rice com- 
pany, was expected to be in California in November 
to arrange for a successor to Mr. Thayer. 

Employers of the Carter-Rice offices in San Fran- 
cisco said that Mr. Thayer’s first thought in his every- 
day life was for the people who worked for him and 
the company he represented. They tell, too, of inci- 
dents which showed Mr. Thayer’s remarkable knowl- 
edge and memory of paper trade conditions. He 
could take any piece of paper, no matter how old, they 
said, and could tell, almost always correctly, where it 
was manufactured and its past and present price. 





Sine Completes Long Trip 


A western trip of more than 7,000 miles was com- 
pleted early in November by L. P. Sine, Los Angeles, 
Pacific Coast representtaive of the L. L. Brown Paper 
Co., of Adams, Mass. Mr. Sine journeyed as far east 
as the Dakotas and returned to Los Angeles by way 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Sine talked to paper merchants and jobbers 
throughout the West and reported, on his return, that 
he :believed the balance of 1927 would produce good 
business and that 1928 would be a very good year. 

The Los Angeles office of the Brown Paper Co. is in 
the H. W. Hellman Building. 





More TRADE TALK on Page 46 
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Special Doughnut Box Made by Stettler 


These Were High Doughnuts 


F. C. Stettler Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
was honored last month by an order from the Bakers’ 
Association of Oregon for a container in which to 
ship to President Coolidge four dozen doughnuts in 
commemoration of Doughnut Week held October 24 
to 31. 

The specially made white box, carrying the following 
message stamped in gold, “Sample of Northwest 
Doughnuts for the President From the Doughnut 
Men’s Association of Oregon,” was enclosed in a two- 
piece corrugated shipping case, the inner enameled box 
carrying four separate containers, each holding one 
dozen doughnuts. The smaller units were made of 
super patent coated spruce, and were of a high gloss 
parafine finish. The ensemble was donated to the 
doughnut men. 

More than local interest was attached to the parcel, 
in that it was the largest air mail shipment to leave 
Portland since this form of service was established, 
the postage amounting to twenty-nine dollars. 

Doughnut Week, which has been observed in Port- 
land and on the Pacific Coast for the past two years, 
attained to national recognition this year, and will 
hereafter be known as National Doughnut Week. 





Seattle Association Now Hundred Per Cent 


Paper box manufacturers in Seattle are now working 
together 100 per cent in local association work. The 
move brings together the eleven plants in the city and 
takes in the manufacturers of all classes of paper 
boxes. The Seattle group meets at luncheon every 
Thursday, and the meeting on October 21 really saw 
the completion of the organization, according to Secre- 
tary C. E. Daugherty. 

By having the full support of the industry in Seattle 
the Northern men believe they will be able to work 





out to greater advantage some of the local problems. 
One problem that has been hinted at is the importation 
of quantities of paper boxes from converting plants 
in the East or Middle West by some of the larger users 
of paper boxes. It has been held that the western 
paper box manufacturer has, besides all the same kinds 
of competition that the Eastern man has, one more 
form of competition. He has to compete with the 
Eastern box manufacturer who often uses the West 
Coast as a dumping ground for his products. 





Seattle Box Men Seek Adjusted Fire Rate 


Because of the comparative few numbers of paper 
box manufacturing establishments in the state of Wash- 
ington, that industry has been unable to win any special 
recognition in getting fire insurance rates that are com- 
mensurate with the risk involved. It was shown that 
wood working plants, printing establishments and kind- 
red industries, equally hazardous from the fire stand- 
point as the paper box factory, were, because of their 
numbers, able to be classified and secure recognition 
as a class in getting a fire insurance rate. 

The Seattle paper box manufacturers have now pre- 
sented a united front asking to be included in the class 
with printing establishments. The one box company at 
Spokane has signed the letter and the two paper box 
manufacturers in Tacoma were expected, late in the 
month, to get in line and make the request unanimous 
for the state. 

Some of the insurance companies are seeking a 
deviation in the rate of thirty per cent, and it is for 
the purpose of getting in on that deviation that the 
box makers are forwarding their letter through the 
proper channels to reach the state insurance commis- 
sioner. 

In addition, the insurance is to be issued three year’s 
insurance for two year’s cost, making the total reduc- 
tion of the fire insurance rate to the box makers about 
fifty per cent. Secretary C. E. Daugherty of the Se- 
attle association estimates that savings of several hund- 
red dollars a year can be effected for the Washington 
box makers. 





Raisin & Zaruba Building New Home 


Raisin & Zaruba, San Francisco paper box manu- 
facturers, are building a new plant and hope to occupy 
it before the first of the year. However, if the task 
of moving interferes with their Christmas business they 
will postpone moving until after the holiday work is 
finished. 

The firm is now located at 986 Howard Street. The 
new building is to be on Fremont Street. 





Columbia Box Builds New Warehouse 


The Columbia Paper Box Company, Portland, of 
which George G. Gild is president, has completed a 
one-story, 40x40, concrete warehouse, which will be 
utilized to expedite orders. Heretofore commodity 
items have been carried on the second floor of the 
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main plant, where congestion slowed down the dispatch 
of orders, according to the head of the firm. 

“The city trade,” says Mr. Gild, “demands quick 
service, even wanting their orders filled the same day. 
With the new addition, in which we will also carry 
a part of our cut and uncut stock, we are prepared to 
give the service demanded.” 





Making Egg Case Fillers 

The most reecntly established of Longview industries 
is the D. J. Wilson Box Company, which has selected 
a location in the central manufacturing district for a 
plant which is manufacturing egg case fillers out of 
container board produced by the Pacific Straw Paper 
- and Board Company, an older Longview industry. The 
present capacity of the box firm is about 1400 sets of 
egg case fillers daily, using two tons of spruce board in 
the operation. One carload of fillers is shipped from 
Longview weekly, most of the product of the Long- 


view firm being used in the egg industry of the Pacific 
Coast. 





Stettler Advocates Fire Prevention 

The F. C. Stettler Manufacturing Company, paper 
box makers of Portland, Oregon, have a good method 
of carrying the message of fire prevention with paper 
box sales. The company makes a wax paper lunch box 
which it sells to logging companies. On the cover is 
printed “PREVENT FIRES,” “PUT OUT CIGAR- 
ETTES.” 





Keystone Produces Real Art Boxes 


Interesting reflections of the progress of public taste 


in containers is seen in the new type of candy box 


marketed by Seattle factories. No trouble has been 
spared to create as attractive designs as possible, and 
there has been a decided development of the com- 
bination of candy with pictures and novelties. 

The ordinary candy box of ten years had no other 
_ ornament than a lurid chromo of a show girl, but the 
cover of today is a pleasing combination of color and 
design. The Keystone Box Company is specializing in 
boxes which are topped by completely framed pictures 
which may be lifted out and hung on any library or 
bedroom wall. These pictures range from the ordinary 
framed picture and accompanying motto to full-size 
reproductions of the world’s masterpieces. Elaborate- 
ly made boxes are necessary in order to support the 
weight of the picture, and five or six pounds of candy 
are frequently required to furnish the filling. Com- 
binations of candy with handkerchiefs, boudoir caps, 
and fancy powder puffs are also growing in popularity. 





Should Support Home Industries 

“The Seattle Chamber of Commerce should follow 
the example of the Portland chamber in exerting pres- 
sure upon the local buyers of the eastern-made boxes 
which are dumped upon the Western market at 
tidiculously low prices,” says J. L. Norie, of the Coast 
Carton Company, Seattle. 

“In slack seasons the Eastern makers of flat boxes 
use the Western coast as a fruitful dumping ground 
for their surplus wares, regardless of the cost of pro- 
duction,” says Mr. Norie. ‘In Portland a reminder 
from the Chamber of Commerce is sufficient to induce 
the buyer of Eastern boxes to change to those of West- 
ern manufacture, but here our protests are met with 
the query ‘Can you offer such goods at a similar 
price?’ If such business pressure cannot be exerted, 


we should have an enforcement of the anti-dumping 
law. In British Columbia the enforcement of this law 
puts a stop to such abuses.” 





Ridgway Installs Photo-Lithograph 

The Ridgway Lithograph Company of Seattle has 
installed a new photo-lithographing machine that is the 
first of its kind on the Coast. In both engravings and 
press work this machine does away entirely with the 
old system of making block cuts by hand. The entire 
transcription of the cut is done by camera. First a 
photograph is taken of the desired sketch, then a color 
separation is made, and printed on one and two-color 
presses. 

The Ridgway Company specializés in cartons and 
packing-labels, and works from sketches furnished en- 
tirely by their own artists and designers. 





Candy Box Trade Imvroved 

The paper box industry of Seattle is reviving after 
a period of several months’ depression, says Mr. Will 
Culwell, secretary-treasurer of the Keystone Paper Box 
Company. The first six months of the year were mark- 
ed by a decline of trade which was largely due to the 
caution of the buyer. During this season there were 
more purchases in bulk and less in individual packages, 
with a consequent effect upon the packing business. 
This was especially true of the production of boxes 
for the candy trade. 

“During the early part of the year most of the candy 
purchased was purchased in bulk,” said Mr. Culwell. 
“In spite of efforts to educate the public to regard 
candy as a food it is still looked upon as a luxury. 
When the public is short on pocket money, it spends 
very little on boxed candies, and the trade in artistic 
boxes consequently suffers. With the fall, however, 
the trade has revived, and our production is about 
up to normal.” 





Stettler Has Unique Exhibit 

F. C. Stettler Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
was right on the job at the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition held in that city October 29 to No- 
vember 5, with a miniature of their factory in the same 
booth they have occupied since the stock show started 
about ten years ago. 

The replica of the plant, which was nine by five feet, 
and four and one-half feet high, was constructed of 
wood, a stucco finish being provided by covering the 
building with silica of soda as a base for gray sand. 
The window frames were of cardboard, with parch- 
ment being used as a substitute for frosted glass. An 
opening was provided at one end of the shipping de- 
partment, out of which two large toy trucks, painted 
with the firm’s name and loaded with boxes, were 
seen emerging every few moments. The trucks, oper- 
ated by a motor on tracks, seemingly disappeared at 
the rear of the factory, only to reappear at the opening. 
Because of its uniqueness the display attracted consid- 
erable attention. 





Christmas Orders at Los Angeles 
Charles A. Elvin, secretary of the Los Angeles Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, states that the usual 
Christmas orders are giving considerable stimulation 
to production among the Los Angeles box manufac- 
turers. 





More Department News on Page 62 
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Manufacturers of, and dealers in, equipment used by pulp 

and paper mills, board manufacturers, converting plants, 

paper merchants, or any other branch of the industry may 
make their announcements in this department. 
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Standardize Lead Pipe Sizes 

Simplification as defined by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce is the standardization of manu- 
factured commodities and abolishment of useless stock 
carrying. In other words, it helps to lessen confusion 
occasioned by existence of hundreds of needless and 
superfluous variations—whether of bolts or scores of 
other commodities in everyday use. Manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers alike have an opportunity 
to contribute to the general fund of knowledge and to 
bring about higher standards of buying, and a better 
understanding, through simplified practice. It is a 
matter of continued existence for the first two groups 
to give good values, fair prices and reasonable service 
as to delivery and maintenance of what they sell, at a 
reasonable profit. The buyer is concerned with mak- 
ing his dollar do its full duty. Simplified practice, by 
doing away with superfluous varieties of no real dif- 
ference, is one of the biggest factors in increasing the 
value of the dollar. 

The lead manufacturers of the Pacific Coast, after 
a careful check and thorough investigation along the 
line of the Department of Commerce simplification and 
elimination of waste program, have found that approx- 
imately 90 per cent of the general demand for various 
sizes of lead pipe were for those now established as the 
new western standard. With the establishment of this 
new list of sizes users of lead products will be assured 
of a much better and quicker service than ever before. 
These standard sizes of lead pipe will be carried in large 
stock quantities at all times so that prompt shipment of 
every order can be made. All the former sizes, not 
listed in the new standard group, will be shown as 
“Special” and will be manufactured to order. 

A booklet showing the standardized sizes is being 
distributed by the Northwest Lead Company. The 


company has offices in several Coast cities. 





American and British Timken Combine 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company of Canton, 
Ohio, and Mr. M. B. U. Dewar of London, England, 
have, together, purchased from Vickers, Limited, all 
of the capital stock of British Timken, Limited. This 
purchase gives Timken complete control, throughout the 
world, of the manufacture and sale of Timken bearings. 

Mr. Dewar, who now assumes management of Brit- 
ish Timken affairs, was until recently managing direc: 
tor of the Metropolitan Carriage, Waggon & Finance 
Co., Limited, of Birmingham, England, a corporation 
with a capital of $50,000,000, and he was also a member 
of the industrial management board of Vickers, 


Limited. 





New Terry Turbine Bulletin 

A new bulletin which describes the Terry wheel tur- 
bine has been issued by the Terry Steam Turbine Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut. The Terry wheel is 
a specially designed power producing rotor manufac- 
tured from a steel forging without inserted buckets. 





The bulletin gives a short history of the company, 
the applications of the Terry wheel turbine, its ad- 
vantages, its principle of operation, a detailed descrip. 
tion of its parts—including the various types of gov- 
ernors, a description of the Terry vertical turbine, a 
description of the Terry turbine for high steam pres. 
sures, the general design features of Terry turbo-gen- 
erator units, pump drives, blower drives, paper machine 
drives, pulverizer drives, the Terry gear and the Terry 
shaft coupling. 





D. O. James Issues New Booklet 
The D. O. James Manufacturing Company, 1120 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, has recently issued Cata- 
log No. 133, completely describing James Generated 
Continuous-Tooth Herringbone Gears and Speed Re- 


. ducers. Detailed description of the various features of 


Herringbone Gears and Speed Reducers is included, to- 
gether with complete illustrations of types and installa- 
tions, and full specifications. It contains complete engi- 
neering data, and is a book of real value to all engi- 
neers, operating men, and users of heavy duty speed 
reducing equipment. 





Leaflet On Turbine Generator Units 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Philadelphia Works, has recently released 
an interesting and instructive leaflet entitled “Direct 
Connected Turbine Generator Units—Capacities 5, 7%, 
10 and 15 Kw.” These units are for 125 and 250 volts 
direct current operation. The number of the new leaf- 
let is 2000-D. Included in the leaflet are a number of 
photographs showing the construction and operation of 
these units. 

These leaflets may be obtained at any of the district 
offices of the Westinghouse Company or at the Adver- 
tising Department at East Pittsburg, Pa. 





Jacobson Engineering Takes New Offices 
Jacobson Engineering Company, consulting engineers 
specializing in the design and supervision of construc- 
tion of pulp and paper mills and hydro-electric power 
plants, announce the removal of their offices to 904 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





R. S. Hatch With United Filters 

Owing to increased business in the pulp and paper 
field the United Filters Corporation has found it neces- 
sary to add Mr. R. S. Hatch, paper technologist, to its 
organization. Mr. Hatch has many years of experience 
in various branches of the paper industry. 

Mr. Hatch, who was trained as a mechanical en- 
gineer, has been actively engaged in superintending 
and managing mills making a wide variety of papers 
and his experience makes him particularly well fitted 
to meet the problems which his new connection will 
bring. He has been an active member of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry since its 
organization and served for two years as president. 
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His first hand knowledge of the practical problems 
which confront the paper maker, combined with his 
groundwork of technical training, puts him in a position 
to appreciate to the fullest extent the many phases in- 
volved in the prevention of paper mill losses and his 
technical knowledge will serve well to back up his prac- 
tical experience. 


Mr. Hatch will make his headquarters at the New 
York office of the United Filters at 25 Broadway, 
where he will be available for consultation on the ap- 
plication of American Filters in working out some of 
the many problems which confront the modern paper 
maker. 





Beater for Sidney Roofing 


The Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Victoria, B. C., 
have just placed an order with the Dilts Machine 
Works, Inc., for a beating engine to be used on their 
roofing rag stock. This beater is to be built with Dilts 
patented keyed type bandless roll made up with cast 
steel heads and special alloy, heat treated steel fly bars, 
the roll to be supported in the Dilts patented rigid 
lighter stands with steel lighter bars and Dilts patented 
spring cushioning equipment. This will be a very 
superior beater for roofing rag stock. 





Jim Wardner Says Howdy 


Jim Wardner, who now represents Mailliard & 
Schmiedell in Seattle, is not entirely a stranger in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The name will be very familiar to any of the old 
timers, who will recall the fact that a certain jackass, 
owned by old Jim Wardner, was instrumental in dis- 
covering the present Bunker Hill & Sullivan mine in 
the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho on September 10, 
1885. 


Old Jim Wardner was an uncle of the present Jim 


Wardner. 


Mailliard & Schmiedell represent in this territory the 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, manufacturers of rosin size, 
as well as other chemicals going into the paper industry. 





Winter Work Suspended 


All outdoor work at the Port Alice plant of the 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd., has 
been suspended for the winter, and production has 
been slightly curtailed, but by the end of the year it is 
expected that the mill will be turning out bleached 
pulp at the rate of 100 tons a day. 

The Swanson Bay plant is still closed down and is 
not likely to be re-opened until the market shows a 
decided upward trend, according to President Lawrence 
Killam. A small crew of men is now employed to 


keep the machinery in order and keep depreciation 
down to a minimum. 





Adding to B. C. Water Supply 


Preliminary work in connection with the plans of 
B. C. Pulp & Paper Company at Woodfibre for in- 
creasing the mill’s water supply is now being carried 
on by representatives of W. G. Swan, consulting en- 
gineer of Vancouver, B. C., who has prepared plans 
for a tunnel to tap Henrietta Lake. The tunnel will be 
about 800 feet long with a 24-foot cross-section. 


Lund and An Aerial Taxi 


Lund Takes To Air 
John T. Lund, president of the Northwest Lead 
Company, is getting into the habit of surprising his 
business friends by calling up Portland, over two hun- 


. dred miles away, and making appointments for two or 


three hours later. He further surprises them by keep- 
ing the appointments. On investigation, Mr. Lund con- 
fessed that the air mail passenger service is his favor- 
ite means of transportation. He can leave the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle about 2 o’clock and be in Portland, in 
conference, by 4 o’clock. The only trouble, says Mr. 
Lund, is that the number of people taking advantage 
of this service makes it imperative to have reservations 
made before flying time. 





Merger Idea Gains in Canada 

The merger germ is spreading in the pulp and paper 
industry of eastern Canada and the latest amalgamation 
involves six of the biggest producers—Abitibi Pulp & 
Paper Company, Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Fort William Power Company, Manitoba Paper 
Company, St. Anne Paper Company and Murray Bay 
Paper Company. The new combination will continue 
under the name of the Abitibi Company. Under the 
agreement the Abiti will acquire the common stock 
of the five other concerns. The plan will need no 
financing at present, and preferred stocks and the 
funded debt of the various companies will not be af- 
fected. The new company will have assets of $178,- 
058,000 and the actual newsprint capacity will be 650,- 
000 tons a year. 





More Screens for Woodfibre 
Eleven carloads of flat screens have arrived in Van- 
couver for the Woodfibre plant of the B. C. Pulp & 


Paper Co., Ltd. and are being shipped north by barge. 
They are of Canadian manufacture. 





Timberland Factors 


“Timberland Factors,” a description of what they 
are and what they do, is covered in an attractive book- 
let recently issued by James D. Lacey & Co. The 
company has a Western office in Seattle. 
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How’s Business? 


Seattle 


Seattle bank clearings gained slightly in October, 
1927, over the same month of 1926. Total clearings 
for October, 1927, were $208,651,547, against $203,- 
299,946 in 1926. Total clearings for the first ten 
months of the year, however, are slightly behind the 
figures for 1926. Building permits in October fell off 
to $1,296,255 as compared to $1,457,965 in October, 
1926. Building permits in Seattle for the ten months 
show a decline both this year and last from the 1925 
high of $28,009,565. The ten months of 1927 show a 
total of $24,595,430. Retail trade is picking up after 
a somewhat dull summer. Log supply is reported short 
at Grays Harbor with mills and camps operating about 
90 per cent normal. A more than general demand for 
lumber is reported. More unemployment reported in 
Seattle than for same month last year, although the 
condition is in no way critical. Application was filed 
at Olympia late in October for permit to construct 
a $17,600,000 power project 100 miles north of Spo- 
kane. New York interests are backing the project 
which is designed for industrial use. 











Vancouver, B. C. 


Vancouver business interests expect big impetus of 
trade through construction of railroad into the Peace 
River country—a project now being strongly urged 
by provincial government and coast capitalists. If the 
road is built it will make a vast wheat-growing empire 
in northern Canada tributary to Vancouver rather than 
the east and will divert a tremendous flow of grain to 
the Pacific coast ports. Grain shipments will approach 
new record this season if present rate is maintained. 
One hundred ships are so far booked to load grain here 
in November, December and January. Big harvest will 
loosen up money throughout Western Canada and Van- 
couver will gain through increased sale of coast prod- 
ucts on prairies. 

Vancouver building will total more than $20,000,000 
this year, according to present indications. Canadian 
National Railways announce $5,000,000 hotel project. 

Bank clearings here totaled $79,500,000 in October, 
an increase of about $5,000,000 over the figure of Oc- 
tober, 1926. Clearings have shown a general upward 
tendency all year. 

All basic industries are in sound condition and a 
good winter is in prospect. General prosperity is re- 
flected in greatly increased revenue of amusement 
houses. 


Los Angeles 

After a summer of steady, but rather quiet develop- 
ment, business seemed to strike a new stride during 
October, and in almost every line substantial, if not 
striking, indications of progress were evident. Bank 
clearings came back with a substantial gain after a 
recession in September. The total for October, 1927, 
was $769,602,065.77 as against $766,240,705 for Oc- 
tober last year. Los Angeles maintained a substantial 
gain in building construction for October as compared 
with the same month last year. The total value of 
permits was $10,388,098 as compared with $9,950,229, 
with the number of individual permits 3908 as against 
3482 last year. 

Transactions on the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
for last month established a record month in Exchange 
history. With the last day estimated the total was 


$31,500,000 as against $19,320,868 a year ago. 

The Los Angeles post office showed the largest gain 
in receipts for September of any of the fifteen major 
cities of the nation. The increase over September, 
1926, was 4.37 per cent, the next largest gain being 
that of New York which was 3.59 per cent. Incom. 
plete figures for last month seem to indicate that about 
the same ratio of gain has been maintained. 

Retail collections are reported good throughout the 
city, the ratios showing a substantially better position 
than last fall or during the early part of 1927. Whole. 
sale collections are said to be steady but lagging a little 
behind the progress shown in the retail field. 

Although the petroleum and motion picture indus. 
tries still continue to be relatively slow, industrial ac. 
tivity generally in the Southwest is reported as at a 
higher point than last year. Production at the motion 
picture studios again showed an increase during Oc. 
tober. 

San Francisco 


Trade was quieter than expected in the San Fran- 
cisco area in September and October, the expected fall 
activity having failed to materialize as heavily as ex- 
pected. Federal Reserve bank figures showed the Sep. 
tember trade total for fourteen reporting department 
stores at 312 per cent lower than for September of 
1926, although totals for the first nine months of 1927 
slightly exceeded those of a like period of 1926. 

Bank clearings soared in San Francisco in October, 
one given reason being heavy wholesale buying for the 
Christmas trade. The October totals were $930,535,- 
268, the heaviest month in several years. September, 
1927, totals were $837, 898,702. October of 1926 to- 
talled $832,455,166. 

Lumber production was ahead of demand, though 
redwood demands are active. Shipping activity was 
heavy in San Francisco in October, 1,547,983 tons hav- 
ing arrived against a total of 1,431,368 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1927, and 1,479,478 for October, 1926. Postal 
receipts gained in San Francisco in October, the total 
being $778,035.00 against $776,404.24 for October, 
1926, and $697,145.05 for September, 1927. 


Portland 


November finds business in this city going steadily 
ahead, with sales on virtually the same level as at this 


time last year. Indications point to a continuance of 
good conditions, retail buyers preparing for a good 
winter trade. Jobbers are likewise anticipating a con- 
sistent demand and orders for futures are decidedly en- 
couraging. 

Labor is reported fairly well employed, with no in- 
dustrial shutdowns in sight, aside from rumors that cer- 
tain lumber mills may close down about the first of 
the year. 

No large accumulations of lumber stocks are report- 
ed at the mills. Wheat shipments from the local port 
exceed those of last year, growers letting go of their 
stocks earlier this year than ordinarily. This action 
is resulting in direct benefit to the agricultural districts. 
Crops have not been noticeably damaged from rain, 
aside from an impairment of hop and prune produc- 
tion in some sections. 

Collections are reported fair, and plenty of money is 
available for legitimate enterprises. The construction 
program, which has a hopeful outlook, had not been 
hampered by seasonable bad weather. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


GENERAL OFFICES, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IN REPLY PLEASE ADDRESS THE COMPANY 
WwW DO McDONALD. AND REFER TO 
District ManaGer 


WE STHNGHOUSE-BUHDING,-3454-EAST-MARGHEAL WA, 
NEW LOCATION: LLOYD BUILDING, SIXTH AVE. & STEWART ST., 
SEATTLE,WASH. 





September 20, 
1927. 


Miller Freeman, Publisher, 
71 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Dear Sir: 


I have just reviewed the 
September Number of "Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry", and wish to 
congratulate you upon the successful 
manner in which you have produced 
this publication. 


If you continue the policy 
which you are now following, I 
believe this publication will rank 
high among those having to do with 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Please accept my congrat- 
ulations for the success you are 
having. 


Yours very truly, 


BI Wrruad 


WDMcD:reh DISTRICT MANAGER. 











MORE TRADE TALK 


New B. M. & T. Warehouse in Arizona 


Blake, Mofhitt & Towne have recently completed a 
splendid warehouse building to serve their trade in 
Phoenix, Arizona. The warehouse is of reinforced 
concrete and brick construction, and is a one-story 
building with a basement, 50 by 125 feet in size, with 
spur track facilities in the rear. The building is con- 
ceded to be one of the best constructed and planned 
buildings in the state of Arizona and was constructed 
in every detail with a view of handling their stock of 
paper merchandise with efficiency. An additional lot 
adjoining the present building was secured with a view 
of future expansion. 

Until quite recently the business of Arizona was 
handled through the Los Angeles Division of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne. During the month of October, how- 
ever, a separate organization and corporation was 
formed which will hereafter be known as Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne of Arizona, and in the future will conduct 
the affairs of the company in that state. 

The new organization is composed of E. A. Doran, 
president; F. M. Couch, vice-president, and C. R. Bur- 
dick, secretary. Mr. R. E. Lewis is the resident man- 
ager of the Arizona corporation. The Arizona address 
of the corporation is 101-103 East Buchanan Street, 
Phoenix, while the executive offices of the corporation 
will remain in Los Angeles. 

On the evening of October 21st Mr. Doran and Mr. 
Couch entertained the members of the Arizona Division 
and their wives at a dinner held in the Arizona Club 
at Phoenix. 














Ellis Covers Large Territory 


From Colorado to the Pacific Coast and from the Ca- 
nadian boundary to the Mexican border is the territory 
covered by Thomas Ellis, Western representative of the 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, manufacturers 
of gummed paper and cloth, with central offices at Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Ellis has his headquarters at 438 So. Olive St., 
Los Angeles. He usually spend six months on the road 
and spends the winter months in Los Angeles. 

The paper business is a hobby with Mr. Ellis. He 
began when he was sixteen, was for eighteen years as- 
sociated with the Los Angeles Times, later with Mid- 
West newspapers and subsequently went into the selling 
rather than the publishing end of the business. 





Baruh Touring Holy Lands 


J. Y. Baruh, general manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Zellerbach Paper Company, and wife 
are on a tour of the Holy Lands, and all the Mediter- 
ranean countries. They will make a stay in Spain 
and reach Paris for the holidays. Mr. Baruh expects 
to return about the first of the year, reaching Los 
Angeles about the middle of January. 





San Francisco Visitors 


Recent paper trade visitors in San Francisco were 
Adolph Schantz of the Standard Paper Co. of Tacoma, 
Washington, W. A. Welch, president of the Paper 
Service Co. of Philadelphia, and R. V. Pfiffner of 
the Whitney-Plover Paper Co., of Stevens Point, Wis- 


consin. 
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Eastern Mills Satisfied Says Couch 


F. M. Couch, general manager for the Los Angeles 
branch of Blake, Moffitt and Towne and wife recently 
returned from a vacation tour of the East, having left 
Los Angeles on September 12. Among the principal 
cities visited by Mr. and Mrs. Couch are New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Phoenix. “While the trip was a pleasure 
trip, and not a business one,” said Mr. Couch, “I did 
visit several paper mills in the East, and found them 
well satisfied with the business situation.” 





Carl Hatch Sees Cascade’s New Machine 


Mr. Carl Hatch, Southern California sales representa 
tive of the Cascade Paper Company, is spending a few 
days at the mill, West Tacoma, Washington. Mr. Hatch 
is taking this opportunity to familiarize himself with 
the new equipment installed at the mill during the past 
few months and in gaining first-hand information about 
the new 156-inch machine that came into production in 
September. 





Towne and Erlandson Go East 


J. W. Towne, San Francisco, general purchasing 
agent of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, and Ralph Erlandson, 
Los Angeles, manager of the mill department of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, left last month for an eastern trip. 
They expected to be gone until the middle of November 
and planned, if possible, to attend the Chicago conven- 
tion of the National Paper Trades Association. 





Denver Business Holding Its Own 


Denver paper firms report good October business, 
most of them showing considerable improvement over 
September. Paper firms join with other Rocky Moun- 
tain shippers in protesting freight rates out of Denver, 
complaining that rates are the greatest obstacle to ex- 
pansion of business. They are looking to possible re- 
lief through approaching hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





Clyde Ginn Joins Hall Company 

Clyde Ginn, formerly manager of the Envelope 
Corporation of San Francisco, has joined the staff of 
the paper department of the Norman F. Hall Com- 
pany of San Francisco, W. B. Emerson, manager of the 
department, announced recently. 

The Hall company has recently added the fine paper 
line of the Keith Paper Company of Turner Falls, 
Massachusetts. 





Dixon Adds X-Ray Line 


The Dixon Paper Company, operating in Denver 
and Salt Lake City, have added the X-Ray line of dull 
finish enamel book paper in white and India colors 
to lines they are furnishing the Rocky Mountain trade. 
The X-Ray line is a product of the Rexcell Company, 
for which the Dixon Company distributes in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 





Marlowe Returns from East 


R. J. Marlowe, manager of the Denver office of the 
Graham Paper Company, returned late in October 
from a business trip which took him to the main office 
at St. Louis, to Chicago, Minneapolis and other Mid- 
West cities. He found a gradual picking up in the 
paper industry in the cities visited. 
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Mutual Has Fine Sample Case 


The Mutual Paper Corporation of Seattle has in- 
stalled a printer’s sample case that is probably as 
elaborate an article of its kind as anything in the coun- 
try. This consists of a two-deck oak cabinet containing 
samples of every item of printing stock carried by the 
firm. 

Six hundred cabinets have been prepared for distri- 
bution at an approximate cost of $15,000. Every unit 
of stock is filed in the two drawers with the proper 
card index, which does away with the old necessity of 
rummaging through scattered samples of paper when a 
selection is necessary for either purchase or sale. 

Each paper has its name printed directly upon it, 
with its price based upon both the old standard of 
ream weight and the new standard of thousand-weight. 

A junior cabinet for use in the multigraphing and 
small printer’s trade has also been prepared. 





Inland Empire Hopeful 


Business conditions in the paper industry of the In- 
land Empire and Spokane have been fair during the 
early months of the fall. There has been a tendency 
among buyers to purchase only for present needs. 
Continued rainfall in the wheat districts is said to have 
caused uncertainty as to business condiitons. For a 
time it was feared that much grain would spoil in the 
harvest field, but clearing skies and dry weather have 
very materially cut down the damage. As a result of 
the passing of this phase, it is said there is an upward 
tendency and more of a settled conviction that this is 
to be a good year. Better business is expected during 
the balance of the year as a result. 





Braden Goes Hunting 


E. H. Braden, secretary-treasurer of the Spokane 
Paper & Stationery company, is taking his annual va- 
cation with a party of friends who are enjoying the 
hospitality of Glenn B. Powell of the Powell Mercantile 
company of Coeur d’Alene. Powell’s hunting lodge 
near Nordman, on Priest Lake, Idaho, is the rendez- 
vous, where deer are reported plentiful. Mr. Braden 
recently returned from a visit to Pacific Coast points, 
where he visited a number of paper mills and paper 
houses in the interest of his firm. 





Ewing Overcomes Fire Handicap 


The recent fire suffered by the B. G. Ewing Paper 
Company of Spokane, had little effect upon the opera- 
tion of the Seattle Paper Company, a subsidiary house, 
says Mr. J. V. Caldwell, manager of the Seattle branch. 
There was scarcely any call for replacement of stocks 
from the Seattle branch, as they were generally re- 


placed directly from the mills. The Spokane house 
was fortunate in having two fresh carloads of stock 
atrive the following week. It has now opened new 
quarters two blocks west, and reports good business. 





Kahn Visits Northwest 


Mr. Charles Kahn, secretary of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association, stopped in Seattle for a few 

ys upon his return trip from the fall conference of 
the National Paper Trade Association in Chicago. 

Mr. Kahn reported a very successful and educational 


meeting, chiefly devoted to discussions of cost studies 
and merchandising methods. Indications were seen for 
a revival this fall of the trade, which has somewhat 
slumped in the last six months. 





Carton Pack Still Debatable 


The carton pack for paper shipments has its advo- 
cates and opponents but the general belief is that the 
plan has come to stay. 

N. D. Hopkinson, vice-president and general manager 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Pacific Coast paper mer- 
chants, said that not all of the eastern mills had adopted 
the practice of shipping in cartons, but that most of his 
house’s bonds and ledgers were coming in cartons. 

“Carton packing is, I think, the most practical way 
of handling paper shipments,” Mr. Hopkinson declared. 
“The cartons take less space than the wooden boxes, 
they require fewer men to handle them and they stand 
both rail and water shipments well. 


Freight Hooks Rip Cartons 

“At first the cartons were not satisfactory because 
stevedores and freight handlers would grab hold of the 
loose sides of the cartons with their freight hooks and 
would rip the containers. Now the cartons are tele- 
scopic boxes and the edges and openings are sealed 
with kraft paper, making it impossible for the freight 
hook to get a grip.” 

One San Francisco paper man who is in close touch 
with his printer customers had an interesting table of 
results of his talks to his trade about the cartons. Out 
of every four printers, he declared, two of them said 
the carton idea was fine, the third printer would make 
no comment because the plan was too new and untried 
and the fourth printer was against all new innovations. 

R. C. Ayers explained carton packing to the Zel- 
lerbach printer customers, and reported that most of 
them realized that the carton was a practical method, 
making for easier handling. One point brought out 
was that the cartons protect the paper stock on the 
printer’s storeroom shelves. Under the old method, the 
stock is taken from the case and dust gathers on it on 
the shelves. 

Bonestell Sees Danger 


An interesting light was cast on the situation by Cut- 
ler Bonestell, president of Bonestell & Co., and a 
pioneer Pacific Coast paper tradesman, who warned the 
paper tradesmen against letting the paper mill get too 
close to the printer. 

“Seems to me,” Mr. Bonestell said, “that this carton 
packaging is an indication that the mill is gradually 
getting closer to the printer. When the printer some 
day finds that he can buy his paper in convenient carton 
packages direct from the mill, there is going to be a 
change in our system and we jobbers will be out of the 
picture. The paper jobber is in a secure position today, 
but he must be careful and protect his fences and 
not make it easy for the mill to reach the printer.” 

Mr. Bonestell said he agreed thoroughly with remarks 
made along the same line by Sydney L. Willson, presi- 
dent of the American Writing Paper Company recently. 





Olmsted Is Named Assistant 


Mason C. Olmsted, who recently joined the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters staff of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
has been named assistant to F. C. Stratford, director of 
sales, and Louis A. Colton, director of purchases. 
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Recent Paper and Pulp Patents 


Compiled by NATHANIEL FRUCHT* 











Pat. No. 1,643,355, granted Sept. 27, 1927, to GEORGE 
A. RICHTER and MILTON O. SCHUR, of Berlin, New 
Hampshire, for PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
HIGH ALPHA CELLULOSE FIBRE. 

The object of the invention is to provide an economical 
method for the preparation of a high alpha cellulose fibre 
of the same character as that produced by caustic soda, by 
cooking the pulp in slaked lime cooking liquor and in caustic 
soda liquor. 
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Pat. No. 1,643,657, granted Sept. 27, 1927, to RALPH A. 
HEISEL, of Chillicothe, Ohio, for PAPER MAKING AP- 
PARATUS. 

The invention relates to the feeding of paper making stock 
on the forming part of the machine, and provides an inlet 
having an easily adjusted closure member to control the flow 


of the stock. 
* * & 


Pat. No. 1,643,826, granted Sept. 27, 1927, to BERTRAND 
S. SUMMERS, of Port Huron, Michigan, for PROCESS FOR 
MAKING PAPER PULP. 

The invention relates to the sulphite process, and comprises 
the addition of a small amount of phosphoric acid to the 
liquor to minimize the devastating action of the liquor on 
bast or pecto cellulose fibres and at the same time exercise a 
hardening effect on the pulp. 


* * * 


Pat. No. 1,644,148, granted Oct. 4, 1927, to PAUL PRIEM 
of Heidenheim-on-the-Brenz, Germany, for APPARATUS 
FOR FEEDING CONTINUOUS WORKING WOOD 
GRINDERS. 

The object of the invention is to improve feeding mechanism 
of the belt conveyor type in which the charge is engaged for 
a distance below the feed hopper for subjecting it to pressure 
on the grindstone by eliminating the pivotal connections be- 
tween the carrier cleats and the belts. 


* * * 


Pat. No. 1,644,226, granted Oct. 4, 1927, to FRANK 
BEDARD, of Flint, Michigan, for PORTABLE AIR JET FOR 
PAPER MACHINES. 

The invention relates to the use of a portable air jet for 
quickly and easily removing adhering paper web from the 


*Patent Attorney, Washington Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


wire, etc., the flow of air from the jet being under control of 
the operator. 
* * % 


Pat. No. 1,644,451, granted Oct. 4, 1926, to HAROLD A, 
SMITH, of Passiac, New Jersey, for PAPER AND PROCESS 
OF MAKING SAME. 

The invention contemplates increasing the characteristics 
of grease proof paper by passing the paper through a hot 
starch solution before it is completely dried. The paper is 
then passed through squeeze rolls, and dried. 

* * &* 


Pat. No. 1,644,620, granted Oct. 4, 1927, to CHARLES W. 
UNKLE, of Baltimore, Ohio, for APPARATUS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURE. 

The invention is particularly directed to processes of apply. 
ing coloring material to paper stock, and consists of providing 
non-communicating compartments in the mixing tank or chest, 
each compartment leading to a different screen and machine 
vat unit, so that the uncolored stock may be passed through 
the separate compartments and color added as desired. 

=e * 


Pat. No. 1,645,061, granted Oct. 11, 1927, to OTTO 
KRESS of Appleton, Wisconsin, for METHOD OF BLEACH. 
ING PAPER PULP. 

The invention has for its object production of kraft paper 
of light color, and includes a preliminary bleaching of the 
kraft pulp by bleaching powder and a completing of the 
bleaching by sodium bisulphite. 


* * * 


Pat. No. 1,645,249, granted Oct. 11, 1927, to KELLOGG 
S. MacLACHLAN, of St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada, for 
METHOD OF PREPARING TRANSPARENT PAPER 
WITH OPAQUE MARKINGS. 

In carrying out the invention, paper of the glassine type 
is made in the usual way, rubber or water marks being formed 
as usual, and the paper coming from the machine is then 
subjected to a super-calendering operation. 
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Pat. No. 1,645,754, granted Oct. 18, 1927, to WALLACE 
H. HOWELL, Jr., of Willsboro, N. Y., for METHOD AND 
APPARATUS FOR PRODUCING PAPER PULP. 

The object of the invention is to increase the efficiency and 
speed of the cooking operation while retaining an economical 
use of heat, steam being bled from the digester and used in 


the evaporator. 
* * & 


Pat. No. 1,646,044, granted Oct. 18, 1927, to JOSEPH 
F. THIBEDEAU, ADELARD DEGUIRE, WILLIAM 
TURNER and ARCHIBALT McDERMID, of Espanola, On- 
tario, Canada, for ROPE PAPER-CARRIER FOR PAPER 
MACHINES. 

The object of the invention is to increase the life of the 
ropes in a rope carrier, by providing the rollers round which 
both the ropes and paper pass with guide sheaves for the 
ropes which do not rotate with the rolls. 





Market for Over-Issue Newspapers in Hankow 


Imports of over-issue newspapers (used for wrap- 
ping purposes) into Hankow during 1926 amounted 
to 83,333 pounds, an increase of 55,333 pounds over the 
preceding year. Receipts during both years were en- 
tered at the port of Hong Kong. The report is made 
by Consul General F. P. Lockhart at Hankow. 
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Water Rate Puzzles Bellingham 


Discussion of water rates for big industries held the 
attention of the city water board of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, during an October meeting. The city recently 
voted bonds for the extension of the existing water 
system, an action that followed the announcement last 
spring that the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills at that 
city proposed the erection of a pulp and paper mill. 
The matter was brought up by the San Juan Pulp 
Manufacturing Company, at Bellingham, which asked 
for a lower rate on water than it is now receiving. 
The superintendent of the water system reported that 
actual water rates now being paid in other cities were 
dificult to ascertain, stating that there appeared to be 
a wide variance. 





Unusual Piling Construction at Hoquiam 


Construction of the Grays Harbor Pulp company’s 
mill on the old National mill site in Hoquiam is going 
ahead apace, with work started on three buildings. 
Four pile drivers are still working, sinking piling for 
the mill. A total of 7,000 piles must be put down, 
to support all structures of the mill, including the 
docks. Pile driving was started last June, when test 
piles were sunk, and will continue well into November. 
Contractors and representatives of the Zellerbach in- 
terests on the ground expect to hear the last thud of 
the driver on the concluding piling on or about No- 
vember 15 or 20. 

Three shifts are working on the piling, this work 
going ahead day and night. 

The Grays Harbor mill will be considerably like 
the Rainier Pulp & Paper company’s plant in Shelton, 
Wash. Both are sulphite pulp mills. The major dif- 
ference between the Hoquiam and Shelton mills will 
be that the Hoquiam mill is to have its own power in- 
stallation. The Hoquiam mill, further, will be larger 
in output than the Shelton plant. The capacity of the 
Grays Harbor mill will be 150 tons daily, whereas the 
Shelton mill’s capacity is some 30 tons under that 
figure—otherwise the two plants will be very similar. 


A Stubble of Piling 


While there are few unusual features in the con- 
struction work of the mill at Hoquiam over the usual 
work of construction of pulp mills, Mr. W. H. Swal- 
well, local Zellerbach representative, and representa- 
tives of the contracting firm indicated that few mills 
have ever required the extensive piling this mill necessi- 
tates. As was said there will be 7,000 piles sunk, the 
complete mill being built on a veritable stubble of 
them. This piling is sunk from 80 to 120 feet, an- 
other oddity. 

Probably the only building that will be completed 
this winter by the contractors and builders will be the 
warehouse, it was estimated. Others will be started, 
but probably none will be finished. 

The warehouse will be 114 by 300 feet, the walls of 
reinforced concrete and the floor of maple. The maple 
floor is put in because it affords a drier and cleaner 
interior to the building. All buildings are to be of 
reinforced concrete. 

A permit to construct a $75,000 water system for 
the company’s mill was issued late in October by the 
state department of hydraulics. The pipe line con- 
struction permit follows a long series of negotiations 
by the pulp concern for water rights on the east Ho- 
quiam river and preparation of plans to bring an ample 
water supply to the plant for pulp manufacture. 

permit was also granted by the city council of 


Hoquiam to allow the company to lay its water lines 
under Hoquiam streets. 

Construction work on the water line will be started 
soon enough to have it completed with the completion 
of the mill, engineers say. No date of starting the 
construction was given. 

Footing for the acid tower and the huge concrete 
stack have been finished and workmen have placed 
the a forms for the first section of the big smoke- 
stack. 

The stack work will be carried on in sections by the 
use of steel forms. As the cement is poured and hard- 
ens the forms will be hoisted into a position for the 
next section, each section being jointed solidly by steel 
reinforcements. The completed stack will have an 
inner facing of brick. 

Other later developments on the plant consist of 
decking the wharves, a job that is nearly finished, and 
the construction of a railway loop around the plant. 
The railway spur loop will probably be completed 
in November. It will be used for the movement of 
building materials upon the pulp mill site. The next 
big undertaking will be that of pouring foundation for 
all the huge buildings. The pouring will all be done 


at one time. 





Filling in West Site 

An increase in the height of the fill for the projected 
$2,500,000 pulp mill of the West Lumber & Pulp com- 
pany, at the company’s site near Junction City, Wash- 
ington, was decided upon about November 1 by en- 
gineers. The former desired level, 18% feet above 
extreme low tide, has been increased to 20 feet, to 
climinate any chance of an extreme high tide flooding 
the property. Water has never risen here above the 
181,-foot level, according to statistics. 

Work of filling the property is progressing rapid- 
ly and engineers believe the 20-foot level will be reach- 
ed early in November. Plans and specifications for 
the plant are being rushed under the direction of B. T. 
McBain, general manager of the company and in charge 
of construction. 

Thirty Feet of Water 

The fill is being made by the Port of Grays Harbor 
dredge. In addition to filling the property, the dredge 
is increasing the water depth at the docks to 30 feet, 
four feet lower than that of the main harbor channel. 
The increased depth at the docks was decided upon 
to permit vessels to load at either high or low water. 
There was some danger of vessels grounding in low 
water at the 26-foot depth. 

While no definite information had been given out 
up to November 1, it is expected that the driving of 
piling and actual construction of the huge plant will 
start in a few weeks. 

The filling of the site is being done by the Port of 
Grays Harbor dredge and approximately 1,000 yards 
of earth and silt is to be taken from the river channel. 





To Begin Aberdeen Water System Work 
Contract for the construction of three miles of tun- 
nel for the lower Wynooche industrial water system 
has been awarded by the Aberdeen city council to 
the Siems-Carlson company of Spokane on a bid of 
$545,626. The city will furnish all of the cement and 


timbers for the tunnel. Roads have been built in to 
both terminals of the tunnel, which will bring water 
from the projected city industrial water supply plant 
on the lower Wynooche river to the city. Work on 
the tunnel was to start in November. 











VANCE EDWARDES 


Edwardes Has Studied Pulp 


Although in one sense a newcomer to the pulp and 
paper industry of the West, Vance Edwardes, recently 
chosen mill manager of the Northwestern Pulp & Paper 
Company, Astoria, had his start on the Pacific Coast. 
He is a native of California, and a graduate from the 
mining department of the University of California in 
1911. 

Shortly after graduation he took a position as chemist 
in a smelter where his work consisted of analyzing slag 
for loss in mineral content. As a result of this training 
he acquired a background which enabled him to get 
definite results when he began investigating the loss of 
fibre in white water at the Willamette Pulp and Paper 
Company at West Linn, his next position, where he 
was under the direction of B. T. McBain. While at 
West Linn, where he remained three years, Mr. Ed- 
wardes also did research work in producing alcohol 
from waste sulphite liquid, in addition to which he was 
night sulphite foreman for several months. A part of 
his time was also spent at Camas, Washington, for the 
same company where he did effective checking up on 
fiber loss. 

In 1915 he decided to quite the industry and return 
to his first love. Accordingly, for the next year he was 
connected with the Bureau of Mines at Berkeley, fol- 
lowing which he put in several months at a mercury 
smelter at New Idria, California. 


Back to Pulp and Paper 

But the virus of the pulp and paper game had gotten 
in its work, with the result that he drifted over to 
Santa Cruz, where he carried on experimental work in 
soda pulp made from redwood. He frankly admits he 
made little progress here, finding that redwood not 
only has a low yield, but that the fiber is brash and weak. 

After proving to his own satisfaction that redwood 
pulp offered a limited economic value, Mr. Edwardes 
resigned to go to Madison, Wisconsin, where he became 
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identified with the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Study of sulphite pulping and research to determine 
the suitability of American woods for pulp and paper 
engaged his attention until the world war began. Here 
he found special problems, such as the manufacture of 
a pulp to be used as a substitute for cotton in the 
production of nitro-cellulose, in which search he was 
successful. Other problems were the processing of a 
filtering material for gas masks, plugs for shrapnel shells 
and moisture-proof containers. 

Following the war he went back to research work on 
pulping American woods, leaving the laboratory in 
1921 to enter the employ of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
where he was placed in charge of the Interlake sulphite 
mill. Three years later he was sent by his company to 
Sweden to study the different mills with a view to 
learning something of the processes, pulp and 
equipment. 


At Forest Products Laboratory 

In the fall of 1924 he again returned to the Forest 
Products Laboratory to be placed in charge of the com- 
mercial contact work of the pulp and paper section. 
Particular emphasis was placed for some months on a 
study of fiber losses in pulp paper mills with the 
view of developing a successful commercial production 
which would prevent such losses and in bringing such 
methods to the attention of the mill men of the country. 

A year later he went to Knoxville, Tennessee, where 
he supervised the installation of a semi-chemical plant 
for making pulp from waste chestnut chips, from which 
the tannin had been extracted. The unit was built as an 
adjunct to the tanning extract plant and has proved 
of economic worth, he says, for the reason that the 
market for tannin is sagging owing to the present 
limited use of this commodity. 


Taught Sulphite Class 


Upon his return to Madison some months later a 
decision was reached by Forest Products Laboratory 
officials to institute an instructional course in sulphite 
pulping, including wood structure, wood composition 
and decomposition, and the chemistry of the sulphite 
process. This course, under Mr. Edwardes’ direction, 
extended over two terms of ten days each, eighteen 
lectures being given each term. Each course was 
limited to fifteen students, and the quota was virtually 
filled, a total of twenty-eight superintendents from mills 
all over the United States and Canada attending, in 
addition to superintendents from several foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Although Mr. Edwardes feels that the East holds 
plenty of opportunities for men of vision in his chosen 
industry, he also feels that the Pacific Northwest has 
more to offer and that ambitious workers in this field 
can find a greater outlet for their talent than elsewhere 
in the United States. Which explains why he left the 
East last July to return to Oregon. 

Starting with construction of the new plant at Astoria, 


Mr. Edwardes will make his home in that city. 





To Park the Henrys 


The Crescent Boxboard mill at Port Angeles is build- 
ing a group of garages to aid its employees in shelter- 
ing their automobiles while they work. The garages 
are being built across a street from the boxboard plant, 
on property owned by the company. All will be in one 
structure, 14x180 feet in size, when completed. 
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Electrical Inspection and Insurance 


By W. E. PEARSON* 


what it is still remains unknown. Electrical ac- 

cidents are startling in character. Destruction of 
something, a small part of a machine or even the entire 
machine itself, is complete and is accompanied gener- 
ally by such spectacular conditions that a feeling of 
awe is developed on the part of the observer. He re- 
alizes his complete inability to combat electrical phen- 
omena. 


F whee RICITY has been harnessed by man, but 


If a fire be discovered, there is a chance that it can 
be quenched. If a flywheel races, there is a chance 
that a courageous engineer can stop it. If a boiler 
shows distress, the fire may be drawn. But if a motor 
stars to burn out, IT BURNS OUT. If lightning 
starts to pass defective arresters, IT GOES BY. If 
any disaster of electrical origin begins, THE DISAS- 
TER IS FINISHED. Realization of the inability to 
cope with electrical disturbances makes it clear that 
the best solution so far is not to gamble with this in- 
visible foe, but guard with insurance. 

Insurance must not only bring to the assured the 
satisfaction of security and protection, but must also 
strive to prevent disaster. 


Based on Boiler Inspection 


When electrical insurance was placed on the market 
the value of inspections as reflected by experience in 
the insurance of boilers and engines had been demon- 
strated. It was obvious that this program would re- 
quire an organization of thoroughly trained electrical 
engineers and inspection organizations have been built 
by companies placing electrical insurance, which gives 
the same service on electrical machinery that serves 
steam boiler and engine insurance. 

The inspectors examine the electrical machines in a 
plant, factory, office or building and after making 
various observations, inspections and tests they report 
their findings to the electrical engineers who give ap- 
proval to the issuance of an electrical policy covering 
the equipment as it is, or outline the necessary repairs 
or changes that are needed before the machines can 
be insured. The policy, when issued, covers an acci- 
dental break or burnout which stops the functions of 
an insured electrical machine. When such an accident 
has occurred it is immaterial whether the damage be 
the result of lightning, excess current, carelessness, im- 
proper operation or defective materials. 


Periodical Inspections 

Mere maintenance items, such as worn bearnings, 
worn commutators and collector rings, worn brushes, 
blown fuses, frayed insulation and other things of 
similar nature, are not accidents, but are expected wear 
and tear, and consequently should be looked upon as 
a part of the maintenance and upkeep of the equip- 
ment. If, however, such conditions cause a break or 
burning out of the machine the assured receives in- 
demnity for loss. Periodical inspections, including 
tests of insulation resistance, are made and results tabu- 
lated. Thus, if the insulation has become defective at 
some particular point, due to abrasion, overheating or 
deterioration through length of service, and the defect 


*Representative of the Hartford Steam Boiler & Inspection Insurance Co. 


is discovered by the electrical inspector, immediate 
steps can be taken to correct the trouble. This vigi- 
lance forestalls much trouble and prevents many break- 
downs of electrical equipment vital to production. 


The peace of mind that executives and plant man- 
agers enjoy as a result of this service amply outweighs 
the small premium required to keep the electrical ma- 
chine policy in force. The plant electrician quickly 
learns that he has a real friend in the inspector who 
is capable and is glad to help him with his regular 
duties. Suggestions are made to him regarding the 
care of equipment, how to get maximum service out 
of it and what to do for repair and upkeep, all of 
which tends to reduce the rate of depreciation, so that 
the added years of life secured from such service will 
pay for a large amount of insurance. 


Some Causes of Trouble 


In a large majority of cases examinations of the 
windings of rotating equipment shows a considerable 
accumulation of oil and dirt or other foreign matter 
which cause rapid deterioration of the insulation. A 
large number of cases of rotor trouble in squirrel-cage 
motors have been located in time to prevent the burn- 
ing out of the stator windings and reducing the time 
that motors were out of service. In a number of in- 
stances the primary terminals of power transformers, 


supplying the total energy to industrial plants, have 
been found loose, requiring several turns of the clamp- 
ing nuts to draw them up tight, thereby preventing a 
probable serious damage to the transformers, tempor- 


arily shutting down the entire plant. Many instances 
may be shown where polyphase motors were found 
running single-phase, which were discovered in time 
to prevent burnouts. Linseed oil has been found in 
bearings and lubricating oil in transformers. The 
wrong kind of oil, as well as oil in poor condition, 
exists in many starters and circuit breakers. 


Reduces Time Lost 

The prevention of a burnout has a much more far- 
reaching effect than the mere evidence of a failure in 
so far as the owner of the machine is concerned, for a 
burnout to him means the loss of time of a number of 
men for at least as long as it will take to install a spare 
motor, if one be available, or at best several hours’ 
time may be wasted before the men can be assigned to 
other duties. Therefore, while insurance would reim- 
burse him for the damage caused by the failure, in- 
spections render him a much greater service by helping 
to prevent the accident. Hundreds of policyholders 
have found that the economies which result from the 
electrical inspections have in a few months paid for 
many years of insurance. The mere fact that the in- 
spector visits the plant at frequent intervals is an in- 
centive to the men on the job to maintain the plant 
in better condition. Thus the moral effect is good, even 
though the equipment is found to be in perfect con- 
dition. 

Procrastinate and you pay. In general this is true. 
Specifically, the company that owns electrical equip- 
ment and neglects this service and protection is no 
exception. 
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Karls Has Varied Paper Experience 
F. A. Karls, superintendent for the past two years of 
the Floriston, California, plant of the Crown Willa- 
mette Company, arrived in Portland last month, where 
he will make his headquarters until construction is 





F. A. KARLS 


started on the Kelso Paper Company plant at Kelso, 
Washington, of which he has been chosen general mill 
superintendent. 


Mr. Karls, who is interested financially in the new 
plant, construction on which will be started shortly, 
is a man of wide and varied experience in paper manu- 
facture, having been active in the industry since be- 
ginning his apprenticeship with the Kimberly-Clarke 
Company at Appleton, Wisconsin, when fourteen years 
of age. During the six years he was connected with 
this company, where he was advanced in time to ma- 
chine tender, he was switched from branch to branch, 
serving some little time under A. J. Lewthwaite, then 
superintendent of the Niagara mill at Niagara, Wis- 
consin. 

His next connection was with the DeGrass Paper 
Company of Pyrites, New York, where he was employ- 
ed two years as night superintendent. For the same 
period of time thereafter he was identified with the 
American Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, after which he was for the next three years 
in the employ of the Great Northern Paper Company 
at Millionocekt, Maine. 

Preceding his connection with the Champion Coated 
Paper Company at Hamilton, Ohio, where he was 
night superintendent in charge of two mills, with all 
paper machines under his supervision, he was with the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company at Bangor, Maine. 
While at the Champion plant, Mr. Karls states, he 
increased the daily production from 180 to 230 tons, 
besides bringing about a material reduction in operat- 
ing expenses. It was at this place that he processed 
paper out of which government postcards and revenue 
stamps are made. Two years ago he left this concern 
to come to Floriston, where he was employed as gen- 
eral superintendent until early in October. 


Mr. Karls, who is a charter member of the North- 





eastern division of the Pulp and Paper Mills Super. 
intendents, expects to move with his family early in 
the winter to Kelso, where he will make his home. 





Additional Oriental Service 

With the addition of two American motorships to the 
present Silver fleet, the Kerr Lines will inaugurate an. 
other new service from the Pacific Coast to the Orient, 
it was announced today at the offices of the General 
Steamship Corporation, Pacific Coast agents. 

These people will call at Seattle and San Francisco 
and will proceed to Singapore, Madras and Calcutta, 
returning via Belawan and Honolulu. They will fur. 
nish shippers of Pacific Coast products a much needed 
direct service, comparable to the service now afforded 
by the Silver motorships in the Pacific-Java-Calcutta 
service from Los Angeles and San Francisco to the East 
Indies and Calcutta. On the homeward run, moreover, 
they will enable importers of gunnies in Hawaii, San 
Francisco and Seattle to receive their shipments direct, 
eliminating transhipment that has heretofore been nec- 
essary. 





The Pacific Coast Might Compete 

An indication of the regard which Swedish pulp pro- 
ducers have for the American is reflected in the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from the Swedish-American Trade 
Journal: 

“On the basis of statistics regarding the production of 
paper and paper-making materials, recently issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, it is estimated that 
the consumption of paper in the United States in 1926 
exceeded that of the preceding year with more than one 
million tons. There was a corresponding increase in the 
production and consumption of wood pulp. The wood 
pulp statistics for 1926 show that domestic pulpwood 
accounted for about 45 per cent of the production of 
paper, while imports of pulpwood and wood pulp from 
Canada accounted for 41 per cent and those from 
Northern European countries covered most of the bal- 
ance. From this analysis it is evident that the American 
paper industry is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon imports of wood pulp. The total imports of 
wood pulp in 1926 were 1,731,413 tons, valued at $91,- 
230,740, as compared, in 1925, with 1,663,614 tons, 
valued at $81,834,543.” ‘ 





Why? 

Reminding one of the classic “carrying coals to New- 
castle” is the following, taken from the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Province of October 15: 

“First of the four shiploads of Newfoundland paper 
which the Canadian Transport Company, Ltd., of Van- 
couver will deliver to Portland with ships of its inter- 
coastal service, is approaching the Oregon port. She 
is SS. King Robert, due at Portland on November 1. 

“After discharging her paper at the Columbia River 
port, she will come up here to load full with lumber. 
In all the Canadian Transport Company will carry 
16,000 tons of paper to Portland. 

“The second vessel is loading now in Newfoundland, 


and the two remaining ships will load during Novem- 
ber.” 


The West Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau an- 
nounces the removal of the general offices from 562 
Stuart Building, Seattle, to Longview, Washington. A 
district office will be maintained in Seattle, at 5505 
Henry Building in charge of Mr. F. R. Blunt. A dis- 
trict office in Portland will soon be opened. 
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A. H. LUNDBERG 


A. H. Lundberg in Seattle Headquarters 

Desiring to afford the mills of the West a closer con- 
tact with the company and to make available the services 
of an engineer in the field, the G. D. Jenssen Company, 
manufacturers of acid tower systems, has appointed A. 
H. Lundberg as their western manager. Mr. Lundberg 
has been on the Pacific Coast in the interests of the 
Jenssen Company for the past month or so and has 
established offices in Seattle. 

Mr. Lundberg has had a long training in the pulp 
and paper industry. He graduated from the Norr- 
koping Technical School in Sweden in 1915 and re- 
ceived his early training in the Scandinavian countries. 


Swedish Training Thorough 

“I believe the Swedish method of training, in gen- 
eral, is more thorough than that which is afforded in 
this country,” Mr. Lundberg states. “There the student 
has to spend his summers in the industry getting prac- 
tical experience. In that way he rubs shoulders with 
the industry he intends to make his life profession, and 
he has well formulated in his mind before he leaves 
school whether he is or is not in the business that he 
intends to follow. Before entering the higher institu- 
tions of learning the man must show two full years of 
practical experience before he will even be admitted.” 


In Swedish Pulp Mills 
After leaving the technical school Mr. Lundberg 
served with the Lodby Sulfitfabrik, Konga, A. B., Klip- 
pans Finpappersbruk, Orebro Pappersbruk. He came 
to America in February, 1921. 


In America he was head chemist at the Port Aifred 
Pulp & Paper Company in Quebec, and later with the 
Whalen interests when they had control of the Swanson 
Bay mill in British Columbia. From there he went to 
the Fraser Companies, Ltd., in New Brunswick. 


On January 1, 1924, Mr. Lundberg identified him- 
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self with the G. D. Jenssen Company and has been 
with them since. 

Mr. Lundberg will represent the Jenssen Company in 
all respects in the Western field. Everything will be 
handled through him, sales, installation and service. 
During October Mr. Lundberg spent considerable time 
at the Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, where a new paper machine was recently put 
into production. He was also at Newberg, Oregon, 
where the new sulphite mill of the Spaulding Pulp & 
Paper Company has just gone into production. 

“The Americans act on different principles than do 
the industries of the older countries,’ Mr. Lundberg 
states. “When the Jenssen acid tower was first put on 
the market, for instance, replacing the old milk of lime 
systems, the industry took to the idea very slowly at 
first. The first year saw one system, and the second 
two more, and so on for several years, and then the 
industry took hold all at once and twenty systems were 
erected within a single year. Now there are 109 Jenssen 
acid systems operating. 

America Makes Speed 

“But the way America took hold of the acid tower 
system is only characteristic. We are slower to take 
hold in America, I believe, but then we do take hold 
all of a sudden and make tremendous speed.” 

Mr. Lundberg believes in the future of the Northwest 
as a pulp and paper producing center. “There is a 
good opportunity for some one to go into the manu- 
facturing of Alpha Cellulose on the West Coast,” he 
declares. “Alpha Cellulose is selling for about $120 
a ton and offers a splendid profit. It is an excellent 
pulp and the additional expense required for plant 
and operation costs over and above the expense neces- 
sary for the production of the ordinary grades of pulp 
are far outweighed by the additional profit that can be 
made on this grade. The demand for Alpha Cellulose 
is strong also, which is another factor that should en- 
courage Western manufacture.” 





Plan Pulp Stone Factory 

H. P. Scheel, Sr., and H. P. Scheel, Jr., have under 
consideration the establishment of a pulp stone factory 
near Tenino, Washington. Mr. Scheel, Jr., secured a 
patent in 1924 on a process for making polished con- 
crete, by which cement is given a hard and impervious 
surface. In manufacturing the pulp stones pure Alaska 
quartz will be combined. It was planned to build two 
test stones during October or November. 





Rudolph Meili Now in Arkansas 

Rudolph Meili, who has established a reputation in 
the paper industry that makes him in demand as an 
installation engineer, has gone to Camden, Arkansas, 
to “install, and to put into operation, the two largest 
and fastest running kraft paper machines in the world.” 
Those are his own words for it. Mr. Meili recently 
completed the installation of a Beloit machine at the 
Tumwater Paper Mills, Tumwater, Washington, a few 
weeks ago. 





Claude Kelly at Ocean Falls 
Mr. Claude Kelly, who has been chief papermaker 
at the West Linn plant of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, has gone to Ocean Falls, B. C., in a similar 
capacity. Mr. Kelly is an Eastern man originally from 
the Great Northern mills at Millinocket, Maine, but 
came to West Linn from Powell River, having previous- 


ly been at Ocean Falls, B. C. 
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Columbia River Machine Gets Good Start 


For a brand new paper machine to turn out market- 
able paper within 15 minutes after the current was 
turned on is something out of the ordinary. Yet such 
is the record of the Bagley & Sewall 136-inch Four- 
drinier, when it was put into operation at the Columbia 
River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Washington. 

As this is written the machine, which was installed 
and running just seven months after the order had 
been placed, was turning out 14-pound fruit wrap at 
the rate of 600 feet a minute. The first shipment of 
the unit reached Vancouver May 16, the remainder 
June 20. Dick Gray of New York superintended in- 
stallation. This machine has a speed range of from 
300 to 1000 feet per minute. Westinghouse Sectional 
Electric Drive is used, this drive being selected be- 
cause of its excellnet performance on the No. 1 ma- 
chine. 

In the case of the No. 1 machine, the Westinghouse 
drive hung up a record for itself in maintenance and 
minimum loss of paper, the loss of time being charged 
against the sectional drive for one year being only one 
hour and 45 minutes. 


Extensive Remodeling 

The beater rooms and wet rooms at the Columbia 
plant have been remodeled to allow for expansion and 
installation of the No. 2 machine. In line with other 
improvements under way, the remodeled boiler room 
is being outfitted with a concrete floor and new tur- 
bines being installed. The new boiler, equipped with 
inclined grates in the furnace to allow for more even 
distribution of fuel and better air inlet, is now in opera- 
tion. The No. 4 digester is also in operation now. 

Now that the improvement program is virtually com- 
pleted, a general cleaning up campaign is being car- 
ried out. Owing to additions and changes made dur- 
ing the four years the mill has been in operation it has 
been impossible, say company officials, to perfect 
smooth-running conditions. However, since no further 
expansion is being considered, it will be possible to 
bring about an orderly arrangement in all departments, 
it was declared. 





Gibbs Protests Road Closing 


Proposal to close a portion of the Olympic highway 
near Port Angeles, Washington, including the new 
bridge across the Elwha River, during a period of road 
construction, drew a protest from Norman B. Gibbs, 
manager of the Northwestern Power & Light Com- 
pany, and the Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation. 

The power company has the paper company as a 
principal customer and also furnishes standby service 
for the city of Port Angeles. It has two power projects 
on the Elwha River and seven miles of transmission 
lines along the road which the highway men proposed 
to close. Failure to provide an adequate detour dur- 
ing the road construction period would seriously in- 
convenience the power company, Mr. Gibbs declared, 
would prevent adequate patrol of the lines and, in 
event of line or power house trouble, might cause “irre- 
parable injury” to the paper company. 





Tom G. Taylor Opens Seattle Branch 
Extending operations to Seattle the Tom G. Taylor 
Company has opened offices at 686 Dexter Horton 
building. The Taylor company has been specializing 
in providing capital for pulp and paper mills. The 
company has offices in Portland and Tacoma also. 
“We specialize in pulp and paper,” Mr. Taylor states. 





“We will only consider meritorious propositions. We 
have in the past financed the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company kraft paper plant at St: Helens, Oregon, 
and the Tumwater Paper Mills at Tumwater, Wash- 
ington. The latter plant went into operation only last 
month. We are now working on the Shaffer Box 
Company sulphite mill at Tacoma, Washington.” 





To Study Astoria Box Problem 


Plans of the Astoria Box and Paper company for 
development of a pulp plant in connection with its 
sawmill at Astoria received a setback in a decision of 
the Oregon supreme court which ruled out as un- 
constitutional a grant voted by the citizens of Astoria 
to aid the company in its project. 

Last May Astoria by popular vote amended its char- 
ter to permit the city commission to cancel street assess- 
ments against the Astoria Box and Pulp Company prop- 
erty, provided that the company constructs its pulp mill. 
As the mill property is in the heart of the Astoria water- 
front and has been subject to very heavy assessments 
for seawall, reclamation fill and street work, the com- 
pany did not feel justified in developing property so 
heavily encumbered and the city undertook to cancel 
the liens against it. 

The decision returns the company’s plans to their 
original status. In order to assist the company officers 
and the city commission in seeking a way out of the dif- 
ficulty, the Astoria Chamber of Commerce has appoint- 
ed a committee consisting of Adolph Hauke, A. Puusti 
and R. R. Carruthers to collaborate with the company 
and the city commission in the matter. 





Sacramento Project Chooses Site 


The Sacramento Pulp & Paper Co., which last month 
announced their plans to construct a 25-ton paper and 
pulp mill at Sacramento, Calif., has chosen the site of 
the Globe Foundry & Machine Works on which to 
build. The company officials state that there is “noth- 
ing to give out” at the present time, but following a 
meeting scheduled for the second week in November, 
at which time the board of directors would be chosen, 
definite plans were expected to be announced. 

The company claims a patented process for making 
pulp from grapevine cuttings. 

The company has a temporary office at 404 Bryte 
Building, Sacramento. 





Forest Receipts Gain 


The first quarter of the current fiscal year which be- 
gan July 1, 1927, brought an increase of $110,091.04 
in the total receipts of the national forests over the 
same period last year, according to the Forest Service, 
Portland, Oregon. The forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington show the second highest increase for this quar- 
ter. 

Total receipts from July 1 to September 30 this year 
amounted to $1,338,569.44, as against $1,228,478.40 
in the same quarter of the preceding fiscal year. 

Sales of national forest timber to be cut under For- 
est Service supervision brought in the larger portion 
of the quarter’s receipts—$1,095,905.59. 





Change at Stauffer Chemical Co. 


John Stauffer of the Los Angeles office of the Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co., has succeeded H. Stauffer in the 
San Francisco office. The latter has been transferred 
permanently to the company’s New York office. 
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Note the following F Points of : Superiority—-SMITH and VALLEY DIA- 
PHRAGM SCREEN: 


1—Horizontal Drive; No Thrust Bearings Necessary. 


2—Screen Bed Frame of Cast Iron with Heavy Oak 
Lining prevents Racking and Weaving of Screens. 


No Frame replacements necessary with this con- 
struction. 
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Canadian-Australian Treaty Is Boon 


British Columbia pulp and paper manufacturers are 
not allowing themselves to be disturbed over reports 
intimating that all is not well with the Canadian- 
Australian trade treaty and that the pact is in danger 
of being drastically modified or scrapped altogether. 
The Australian government recently sent a trade com- 
missioner to investigate how the treaty is working out 
in Canada. When the commissioner left Vancouver 
for home recently he was apparently convinced that in 
some respects Australia is getting the worst of the deal 
but similarly aware that in other regards the treaty 
has proved a boon to both countries. 

“The trade treaty giving Canadian newsprint an 
advantage in the Australian market has benefited the 
British Columbia mills of course”, said a British Co- 
lulmbia operator, “but even before the treaty went 
into force we enjoyed a fair business and had an ex- 
tremely active sales organization there. Until the treaty 
became effective Great Britain had a preferential rate 
in Australia but not Canada, and as a result Great 
Britain, working up pulp produced in Sweden and 
shipping it as newsprint and other grades of paper, 
did a big business there. The treaty has put Canada 
on equal terms with Great Britain and we have replaced 
the product of the Old Country mills to a large extent. 
That, however, was to be expected for geographical 
and economic reasons and from an imperial standpoint 
it seems sounder for Australia to buy paper produced 
wholly within the Empire than paper made from foreign 
pulp.” 





Water Rates Continue Low 


The November number of “Pacific Coast Shipping”, 
monthly organ of the General Steamship Corporation, 
has this to say about charter rates: 

“Pacific Coast charter rates failed to recover during 
October, not withstanding the fact that this month is 
usually about the peak of the year’s business. On the 
contrary, what changes there were, although fractional, 
all were toward lower quotations. 

“The same two factors that brought about the de- 
cline continue to dominate the market, and they are 
of such breadth and intensity as to make recovery very 
difficult. The first is the general let-down of lumber 
sales, both export and intercoastal, and the second is 
the continuous dumping of tonnage into the Pacific 
Coast-European grain trade. There is some improve- 
ment in the latter case, but little, if any, in the former.” 





Glens Falls Manager Dies 


Fred B. Chappell, manager of the Glens Falls Ma- 
chine Works, died October 25 at his home in Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Mr. Chappell joined the Glens Falls Ma- 
chine Works in 1907 as shop superintendent. In 1917 
he was appointed manager of the works, and it was 
under his direction that the large number of rotary sul- 
phur burners were furnished to the acid plants built 
during the war, both here and abroad. 





Rubber Covered Rolls As Usual 


Just three weeks after a rather disastrous fire at the 
old plant of the Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, on 
October 1, recovered press rolls were shipped to mills 
at Camas and Tumwater, Washington, and West Linn, 
Oregon. Within two weeks Grippo Non-Slip pulleys 
were shipped to other mills. 

“We are better prepared than ever to apply rubber 
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coverings,” states Mr. U. A. Keppinger, manager. “We 
are now located in much larger quarters and much new 
equipment has been and is being installed. We have 
twice the floor area in the new location, and our equip- 
ment is at least fifty per cent better. 

“Mills of the Pacific Coast states and British Co- 
lumbia can now get quicker service when in the market 
for new rubber coverings on their press rolls.” 





Everett Opens Los Angeles Office 


A. A. Ernst, for eighteen years with the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Everett Pulp and Paper Co. of 
Everett, Washington, has been placed in charge of a 
new office just opened by the company at Los Angeles. 

The Everett company’s new southern headquarters 
are in Room 902 Washington Building, Third and 
Spring streets. Augustus Johnson, San Francisco man- 
ager, said the Los Angeles branch was established to 
give the company’s southern California customers bet- 
ter service. 





A Recognition 
The Columbia Paper Co. Trophy, for the best house 


publication produced in British Columbia, was won by 
the Powell River Digester, monthly magazine issued 
by the Powell River Co., Ltd., at the Exposition of Ad- 
vertising and Graphic Arts which took place in Van- 
couver, September 24th to October Ist. 

This magazine is printed by Gehrke’s Limited and 
the engraving is the product of the Angell Engraving 
Company of Vancouver. 

The award was made in open competition in the gen- 
eral assembly of educational exhibits, entered in the 
classification of House Organs. 


Charles Cullin is the editor. 





Australians See Powell River 


A. G. Codlin, managing director of Wilson & Hor- 
ton, publishers of several New Zealand publications, 
and A. C. Holtz, managing director of Wilson & Mc- 
Kinnon, publishers of the Melbourne, Australia, Argus, 
were recent visitors to the Powell River Company’s 
mills. They represent two of the larger consumers 
of Powell River newsprint in the Antipodes. 





Shanghai Paper Market Dull 


The Shanghai paper market continues dull, although 
a slight improvement has been perceptible recently. 
Imports are reported to be only about 75 per cent of 
normal. The newsprint market is slack owing to the 
reduction in size in the newspapers which has followed 
the decline in advertising. There is a fair demand for 
glassine and box boards on the part of the cigarette 
manufacturers. 





Forestry Now Recognized as Profession 


Although forestry has gained recognition as a pro- 
fession only within the last thirty years today there are 
more than 1,500 young men in the United States study- 
ing for foresters’ careers, and forestry is a recognized 
profession charged with the solution of what is perhaps 
the country’s greatest economic problem, that of put- 
ting to the best use 470,000,000 acres of forest land. 

The requirements, opportunities and ideals of the 
forester’s profession have been set forth by Edward A. 
Sherman, associate forester of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, in a recent 
government bulletin called “Forestry as a Profession.” 





\| 
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Announcement! 


O satisfy a widespread demand throughout the industry for authorita- 

tive up-to-date information on all phases of the remarkable develop- 

ment in the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry in convenient form suit- 

able for everyday reference use, PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUS- 

TRY will present an original compilation of data covering the many angles 
of pulp and paper production and distribution on the West Coast, in 


° Ge 
Review Number 


A Standard Reference Work and Buyer’s Guide 
of the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry 


To be published as our second issue in 


January - 1928 


A feature of this number will be a comprehensive survey of the Pacific Coast de- 
velopment during the year 1927, including valuable statistics of the industry, de- 
tails of new mill construction and old plant expansion. It will constitute the only 
complete index of producers and converters of pulp, paper and board on the Pa- 
cific Coast. There will be many other features all designed to make a book which 
everyone will use throughout the year for reference. 


The insistent demand manifested by the paper industry for complete data on the 
Pacific Coast development coupled with the fact that these informational and refer- 
ence features will be available nowhere else, gives to the REVIEW NUMBER 


exceptional and permanent value as an advertising medium. 


Send in DACIFIC First Forms Close 
Your Reservation December 15th 

for Space ana Final Forms Close 
rs INDUSTRY ~ 


71 Columbia Street, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Annual Review, as an auxiliary service of PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, will do more to 
promote the interests and sales of Pacific Coast pulp and paper products than any other medium, and in so do- 
ing, offers a real opportunity for representation before the industry in an effective way not heretofore possible. 
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More BOARDS and BOXES News | 


Fibreboard In New Seattle Office 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., of Seattle, which has re- 
cently developed from the Zellerbach-Parafiine merger 
in board manufacture, has moved its central office from 
the industrial district to 656 Skinner Building in the 
uptown district of Seattle, and reports good business 
with an efficient running organization. The company 
has dispensed with warehouses under the new scheme, 
as all the invoicing is done directly from the plant, 
while the sales and distribution is taken care of by the 
uptown office. 








New Warehouse at Portland 


Construction on the new concrete warehouse building 
at Sixteenth and Raleigh Streets, Portland, for the 
Parafiine Companies, Inc., was started late in October, 
and will be ready for occupancy by January 1. 

The warehouse will cost approximately $30,000. 
The size is 100x200 feet, all on one floor. When com- 
pleted it will be one of the most modern of the Para- 
fine warehouses. The building will probably be the 
first of an extensive operation policy in the Portland 
district, it is reported. However, George M. Cohan, 
Portland district manager for the company for the past 
four years, refused to amplify this statement. 

A great amount of attention to the layout of the 
property has been given by Mr. Cohan, who announces 
that the structure will embody all details essential to 
the successful operation of their business. 

“Business in the district served by Portland has 





grown to the point where it is necessary to maintain 
a local warehouse for the purpose of giving better 
service to dealers through jobbers,” said Mr. Cohan. 
“Opening of a warehouse here does not mean that we 
intend to deviate from our policy of dealer distribution 
to that of selling by retail, as has been reported.” 





Canadian Fiber Board Plant Re-Opened 


The insulation plant at Selkirk, Manitoba, manu- 
facturing fiber board, is to be re-opened, according to 
a report from Consul R. R. Winslow, Winnipeg. The 
plant has been idle for a number of months owing to 


its inability to compete with eastern Canadian and 
American mills. 





Organizing L. A. Fibreboard Offices 
The officials of Fibreboard Products, Inc., the new 


company formed by the consolidation of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., and the National Paper Products 
Company, have been very busy of late holding con- 
ferences to arrange the details of future plans for 
operating the extensive business resulting from the 
consolidation. The former sales offices of the National 
Paper Products Company are to be moved from the 
second floor of the Zellerbach building in Los Angeles 
to the Vernon plant, 4444 Pacific boulevard. It is 
stated that Bruce Brown is to be general manager of 
the southern division, and that C. C. Rutherford, 
originally with the National company, and W. Graham, 
originally with the Paraffine Companies, will be in 
charge of sales. 





Boxes to Pacific Islands 


Although San Francisco has always held the most 
strategic position for trade with the Pacific Islands, 
Seattle box-makers are invading the field with encour- 
aging results, even against the competition of local 
manufacturers. Already several well-known Seattle- 
packed products are marketed throughout the islands, 
and one Seattle firm is selling flat boxes in considerable 
quantities to Hawaiian buyers. 





Add Complete Printing Department 


Louis H. Schlosser of the Long Beach Paper Box 
Co., Inc., of Long Beach, California, announced that 
the company recently installed a complete printing 
department. The Long Beach company manufactures 
set-up boxes exclusively. 





Pacific Coast pulp and paper development is best 
watched through a Pacific Coast publication. 





HYDRO- ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT 


For Sale 


Vancouver Island—Total 18,000 to 20,000 H.P. 
Potential 9,000 H.P. developed. Well located 
for pulp mill purposes. For full particulars 
address Box 103, Pacific Pulp & Paper Indus- 
try, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
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UMNER | 
DISC CHIPPERS 


Are sturdy and efficient with Extra Heavy Cast Iron 
Frame or Bed. 


All Cast Steel Disc instead of Cast lron Banded. 


Special arbor boxes with either friction or roller bear- 
ings, designed to prevent leakage of oil on chips. 


Cast Iron Spouts designed to suit wood. 


Avoid changes of expensive delays and shut downs by 
buying for Western Industries Western-Built Machinery. 


We Also Build: 


Chip Screens 

Rechippers 

Pulp Grinders 

Wet Machines 

Conveying 
Machinery, 
Etc. 


Cut Shows 
Our 51” 
Disc Chipper 


Let us figure on your requirements 


SUMNER IRON WORKS 


Factory: EVERETT, WASH. Canadian Shops: VANCOUVER, B. C. 
TACOMA — Sales Ofices — EVERETT 














When writing to SuMNeR IRON WorKS please mention Paciric PuLP & Paper INDUSTRY 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





WANTED: 


First-class modern boss finisher 
for mill making Sulphite Bond 
and Specialties. Must be able to 
handle help and work to a sys- 


tem. 


Address: Box No. 3, Pacific 
Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 











Los Angeles Firms in Merger 


Purchase of all assets, equipment, business and good- 


will of the Leather Products and Finishing Company’ 


by the Coast Envelope Company, coincident with the 
increasing of the capital stock of the latter company 
to $500,000.00 and the erection of a large new modern 
plant to house the consolidated concerns, are outstand- 
ing features of one of the most important recent indus- 
trial mergers in Los Angeles. 

The Coast Envelope Company, a converter of large 
quantities of paper, was established in Los Angeles in 
1916 and has enjoyed a steady and consistent growth 
until today the company claims the distinction of being 
the largest envelope manufacturer on the Pacific Coast, 
selling direct to the consumer. 

The Leather Products and Finishing Company was 
established in Los Angeles in 1920, and claims to rank 
as the largest manufacturer of leather and plain and 
superfinish fabrikoid bank supplies west of Chicago, 
being the owners and proprietors of the “Bilt-Rite” line 
of book and check covers, loose leaf specialities; and 
art, gift and advertising novelties. 

Consolidation of these old established organizations 
is marked by a change of the corporate name of the 
Coast Envelope Company to the Coast Envelope and 
Leather Products Company, which will carry on the ac- 
tivities of both former companies affected by the con- 
solidation. 

At a cost of $100,000, a three-story class A concrete 
factory building, providing 30,000 square feet of floor 
space, and measuring 100 by 120 feet in size has been 
erected at Traction Avenue and Rose Street, a location 
in the heart of the Los Angeles business district, and 


will be the new home of the Coast Envelope and Leather 
Products Company. 





California Guards Against Pollution 


That the state of California takes into consideration 
possible stream pollution by pulp mills is indicated in a 
statement by Mr. C. G. Gillespie, chief of the bureau 
of sanitary engineering, California State Department 
of Public Health, explaining the investigation made 
before granting a permit to the Sacramento Develop- 
ment Company which proposes to build a pulp mill at 
Sacramento. 

“The scope of the investigation in this case,” Mr. Gil- 
lespie states, “depended almost solely on the probable 
effect of the sulphite waste in depleting the oxygen in 
the river. The situation was that the city of Sacramento 
sewers into the Sacramento River some ten or twelve 
miles above the proposed outlet of the company and the 


Sacramento sewer is a depleting factor itself. There is, 7 
however, a gradual restoration of the oxygen before the 
company outlet location is reached due to absorption 
from the air and from the activities of oxygen produc- 
ing plankton. 

“The investigation was essentially office calculation of 
the initial oxygen supply in the river and the resultant 
or net residual oxygen at various points below Sacra- 
mento, having in mind the rate of oxygen demand 
exerted through successive intervals of time, the oxygen 
absorbed from the air assuming a certain amount of 
wave action, and oxygen produced by plankton. 

From this study the available oxygen supply was de- 
termined just above the proposed outlet. The oxygen 
requirement of the sulphite waste is quite accurately 
known and the same kind of an analysis was then ap- 
plied to the river at various points down stream repre- 
senting distances corresponding to about one day’s 
flow. We concluded that the oxygen should nowhere 
fall below fifty per cent of saturation to conserve the 
various uses now made of the river. These include fish- 
ing, navigation, recreation, irrigation, etc., and there 
are family wells 50 to 100 feet or so back from the river. 

“We also investigated the history of river flow and 
predictions that have been made for future probable 
flows in the river and based our calculations on the low- 
er flows with the idea of determining at what flow the 
conditions would become critical, and then examining 
the probable frequency and periods during which the 
river would have a flow below this. I may say that the 
investigations indicated that there are prospects of crit- 
ical conditions in the river for as much as three or four 
months at a time, but not necessarily every year. In 
this case it is possible to hold the sulphite waste or 
enough of it out of the river during these critical periods 
by simply building large basins or by using these critical 
occasions for a shut down of the plant to overhaul it. 

“In the permit we have also required that the com- 
pany investigate diligently for methods of reducing the 
oxygen demand of its wastes, for example, by aerating 
and cooling and short settling, or by redemption of 
what valuable by-products the waste contains; and the 
future of the permit is going to depend on how well the 
company succeeds in keeping the river clean and how 
diligently it seeks to better the conditions.” 





Need Good Cartons, Says Wilhelmi 


Cartons to be used for shipping paper need to be of 
good quality, according to F. A. Wilhelmi, vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Paper Company, Tacoma. The 
Standard Paper Company has been receiving some ship- 
ments in cartons but much of this is rehandled goods 
coming through Seattle jobbers. The cartons are re- 
strapped in Seattle and one trip is apparently the limit 
of their endurance. Mr. Wilhelmi suggests that the 
trouble may lie in the carton itself not being of sufficient 
quality to withstand the usage it receives. 





Sawdust and Wood Flour 


A report of the National Committee on Wood Util- 
ization on sawdust and wood flour is now offered in 
pamphlet form by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The cost is ten cents. 





Insinger Views Powell River 
Col. Fred Insinger, of George F. Steele & Company, 
New York agents of the Powell River Company, was 
a recent visitor to the Powell River mills. 











